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N the White Paper issued last month the Government 
offered, as an indication of the scale on which rearmament 
is proceeding in this country, the figure of {1,500 millions 
as the estimated expenditure during the next five years. It 
is not easy to appreciate the magnitude and implications of 
this colossal figure. Past expenditure on armaments in times 
of peace affords no parellel with expenditure on this scale. 
The only parellel is with war-time expenditure, and {1,500 
millions is about seven times the cost of the Boer War. 
Or take for the purposes of comparison our expenditure from 
1914to1918. The total cost of the Great War up to March 1919 
(to the end of that financial year) was about {8,400,000,000. 
Of that sum we had lent {1,800,000,000 to our allies, but we 
had borrowed {800,000,000 for ourselves. Subtracting the 
difference between these two amounts from the total cost of 
the war, we find that the net cost was {£7,400,000,000, or an 
average annual expenditure for four years and eight months 
of £1,500 millions. So, allowing for the higher level of war 
prices, it would be an understatement to say that we have to 
contemplate the expenditure over the next five years of a 
sum of money equal to the average annual net cost of main- 
taining the huge and exhausting effort of the country during 
the Great War. At the same time the Government are careful 
to assure us—or to warn us—that {1,500 millions is a very 
rough estimate. The programme is flexible and the cost will 
expand or contract in relation to changing conditions—the 
price level, technical developments or alterations in the 
foreign situation. 
Ministers argue that the necessity for expenditure on this 
scale is imposed upon us now by their neglect of our defences 
in recent years. Mr. Chamberlain, for example, said at 
Edinburgh on March 6th: ‘“‘ We are making up in a few years 
for deficiencies that have accumulated over a long period.” 
Yet the expenditure of this country on armaments during the 
ten years 1925-6 to 1934-5 was {1,122,551,000 as compared 
with {655,688,000 for the ten years before the Great War. 
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Indeed, before embarking upon the policy of the White 
Paper, Ministers had already spent {78,000,000 in the two 
years 1935-6 and 1936-7 on “ filling gaps.” The estimates for 
1935-6, without including Supplementary Estimates, were 
20 per cent. higher than in 1932-3 ; and, whereas during the 
five years immediately preceding the Great War British 
armament expenditure had increased by 20 per cent., in the 
five years between 1932-3 and 1936-7, it increased by more 
than 50 per cent.—two and a half times faster than in the 
five years before the War. All this was done before we 
started to put the new policy of the White Paper on Defence 
into operation. 

In these circumstances it is almost disingenuous for Minis- 
ters to describe their programme of rearmament expenditure 
as merely “ filling gaps” or “ supplying deficiencies.” It is 
an armament programme on a scale unprecedented in peace 
time, and the first question to consider is whether a sub- 
stantial increase in British armaments is imposed upon us 
by the facts of the present international situation. Never was 
it more difficult than it is now to ascertain the truth about 
the armaments of foreign countries. Even in the Great War 
experience showed that the number, calibre and mobility of 
German and Austrian heavy batteries, as also the number of 
their machine-guns and the rapidity with which the German 
reserves of man-power could be mobilised, had been under- 
estimated. Now the veil of secrecy which the dictatorships 
have wrapped about their military preparations makes it 
hazardous to attempt any estimate of the size of their forces. 
There can, however, be no reasonable doubt that, as Dr. 
Dalton said at the Annual Conference of the Labour Party 
last autumn, German rearmament is “‘ the central brute fact 
in Europe.” 

The rulers of Germany and Italy are making their prepara- 
tions for a world conflict on the principles enunciated in 
Germany of “ the total war.” Alike in internal and external 
policy they rely on force and have trampled upon law, treaties 
and liberal and pacific opinion. Signor Mussolini proclaims 
his belief that “war alone brings all human energies to 
their highest tension and sets a seal of nobility on the peoples 
who have the virtue to face it.” Military training and drill 
with dummy weapons starts in Russia, Germany and Italy 
when children are six, eight and ten years old. The 
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man-power—and the women too—the industry and finance of 
dictatorship countries are being organised in peace time so 
as to develop the maximum war potential almost at the out- 
break of war and to sustain the conflict to the full extent of 
their resources. A natural development of the conception 
of “ the total war ” and of such weapons as aeroplanes and 
mechanised land forces is the knock-out blow. No longer can 
any nation hope for a year or two or a few months or even 
weeks in which to complete its defensive preparations, or to 
consult with other countries on the measures to deal with a 
sudden act of aggression, deliberately calculated by surprise 
and by weight of men and material to overcome the victim 
so that a fait accompli can be registered before the conscience 
of the world can be aroused and resistance organised. 

Are the people of Germany and Italy less peace-loving than 
those of France and Britain? Would such unscrupulous 
aggression be supported by public opinion in those countries ? 
Can we not set them an example of friendship, trust and 
unilateral disarmament and appeal to them in the name of 
humanity and peace? The answer to these questions is that 
in those countries pacifism is a crime, for which the swift and 
certain punishment is the concentration camp, that the 
dictatorship is master of the whole life of the country and of 
all the means of moulding and expressing opinion, that it 
works in secret, tolerating no opposition and recognising no 
law but its own interests. It does not lie within the compass 
of this article to attempt to forestall the verdict of history 
on the respective responsibilities of French, German, British 
and other Governments since the war for this tragic situation ; 
nor to apportion its proper share of the responsibility to our 
present Government. Here we are concerned only with the 
situation as it now exists, and in that situation a substantial 
measure of British rearmament is clearly an evil and dangerous 
but inescapable necessity. 

Armaments, however, are not the only weapons of war, and 
the industrial, economic and financial strength of Britain 
has long been a powerful factor in compassing the defeat of 
those who have sought by war to acquire the hegemony of 
Europe. Effectively to employ great modern armaments in war 
demands immense reserves of financial strength which, owing 
to our sound Free Trade economy and finance we fortunately 
possessed at the beginning of the last war and were able to 
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share with our protectionist allies. Then our National Debt 
was {640 millions; to-day it is £7,901,63 1,689. Then we 
were steadily paying it off ; now the Sinking Fund has been 
suspended for four years, and we are proposing deliberately 
to unbalance our Budget and add {400 millions in five years 
to the dead weight of our huge national debt. Then our 
income tax was Is. 2d. in the { and surtax 6d.—total 1s. 8d. 
Now the standard rate of income tax is 4s. 9d. and is likely 
to be raised to 5s. in the next Budget, while surtax on the 
highest range of incomes is 8s. 3d. Then a revenue of under 
£300 millions was collected in rates and taxes. Next year 
there can be little doubt that the tremendous sum of over 
£1,000 millions will be contributed by ratepayers and tax- 
payers. Even before the increase in armament expenditure 
began Mr. Chamberlain had found himself unable to reduce 
the income tax below 4s. 6d. in the £ or to budget for a 
Sinking Fund. Indeed, the policy of stimulating industry by 
protection and subsidies had required substantial increases 
in indirect as well as the maintenance of a high level of direct 
taxation. Now it is proposed to unbalance the Budget to the 
extent of {400 millions in the next five years. But if taxation 
is kept at concert pitch in time of peace, there is no margin 
for war; and if we cannot pay our way now, and have to 
resort to loans, it is difficult to see how we shall be able to 
do so when industry is dislocated either by war, or, as every- 
one hopes, by disarmament. We are piling up burdens for the 
future, uncertain as that future is, and Mr. Chamberlain is 
bequeathing an unenviable heritage to his successor who, in 
the chain of our defensive measures, will have to give urgent 
attention to the vital link of finance. 

In these conditions the need for economy in public expendi- 
ture and for the creation of new sources of revenue is apparent. 
It is difficult to imagine any more fruitful source of revenue 
than a revival of overseas trade ; hence the urgency of seizing 
the opportunity presented by the efforts of Mr. Cordell Hull, 
Mr. McKenzie King, General Smuts, M. Blum, M. Bastid, Dr. 
Colijn and the Scandinavian Powers to get a wide measure of 
agreement on the necessity for abolishing quotas and reducing 
tariffs and other obstacles to trade. For this new burden of {1,500 
millions may well prove insupportable unless we can restore 
that resiliency of which the economic blizzard and five years of 
protection and subsidies have deprived our national finance. 
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To insist on economy—and by economy I mean the elimin- 
ation of waste or superfluity—in expenditure on defence is no 
easy task, especially at a time of admitted emergency. Mr. 
Chamberlain gleefully invites the Opposition to point to one 
single item in the Government’s programme which they think 
excessive, knowing full well that he is on unassailable debating 
ground, because the answer to the criticism of any item must 
be that, in the opinion of the expert advisers of the Govern- 
ment, who alone possess all the relevant information which 
bears upon this problem, such expenditure is necessary. 
There are, however, two broad criticisms from the standpoint 
of economy of the Government’s handling of the problem of 
rearmament to which they have not so far given any effective 
reply. 

In the first place, the Government seem to be concen- 
trating on the problem of stimulating the production of 
armaments and subordinating to this consideration the incon- 
venient and, as they sometimes seem to suggest, inconsistent 
duty of preventing profiteering and ensuring that for every 
pound spent we get twenty shillings’ worth of defensive power. 
Ministers obviously share the view which Mr. Churchill ex- 
pressed on the Third Reading of the Defence Loans Bill, when 
he said: “ The sole question of interest from the point of 
view of security is, not the amount of money which Minis- 
ters will ask or which Parliament will vote, but what the 
‘contractors can earn in the next two years’”; and in 
the White Paper on Defence which was issued in March 
of last year we are warned that “the work is not to be 
delayed by the over-elaboration of financial safeguards.” 
This paragraph was strongly criticised in the debate which 
took place on the White Paper on March gth last year and 
the fears which were then expressed, that the Government’s 
financial control was inadequate to prevent the armaments 
manufacturers from making inflated profits or to ensure 
full value for the expenditure of public money on defence, 
have been justified by the Report of the Royal Commission 
on the Manufacture of and Trade in Arms. The Royal Com- 
mission found that to prevent profiteering, it was not enough 
that “the defence departments themselves are satisfied that 
the profits allowed to private manufacturers under particular 
contracts are fair and reasonable,” and that “ nothing less is 
required than control by the Government in peace time of 
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all arms manufacture and arms manufacturing capacity in 
the country.” Their Report has been in the hands of the 
Government. for about four months, but the Government 
have not yet made up their mind what to do about it. Pressed 
in the House of Commons by Sir Percy Harris to come to a 
decision, the Prime Minister replied : “That is not the only 
problem we have before us.” 

Yet adequate financial control over expenditure amounting 
to {1,500 millions in two years is not a question that can be 
shelved. The recommendations of the Royal Commission 
were received by public opinion with marked approval. The 
Government should therefore be pressed to accept and carry 
out the Report of the Commission before it is too late to stop 
profiteering and waste. 

In the second place, there is no lack of evidence to suggest 
that we have been spending more on armaments and getting 
less defence value for our money in recent years than before 
the war. Having spent a thousand million pounds in the ten 
years ending 1934-5, we are told in a Government White 
Paper, as well as in Ministers’ speeches, that this amounts to 
“unilateral disarmament”! Moreover, for the past fifteen 
years the growing importance of air power in our scheme of 
defence has been increasingly apparent ;. yet the Air Ministry 
has always had to take third place behind the Admiralty and 
the War Office in the annual allocation among the Services of 
the money available for defence. It was for these among other 
reasons that under strong pressure from both Houses of Parlia- 
ment the Government eventually appointed, at the beginning 
of last year, a Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 

From the first, however, it was clear that the new Minister 
was not going to be given the wide field of activity which 
Parliament intended him to possess. It was obvious that the 
Minister who was to be responsible for carrying out the Defence 
Plans ought to have prepared them ; yet he was not appointed 
till after they had been framed and published. Then it was 
stated in the White Paper on Defence that it is not proposed 
that the meetings of the Chiefs of Staffs Committee should 
normally take place under the presidency of the new Minister, 
although Lord Milne with his great experience had expressed 
the opinion, which was widely shared, that the Minister should 
always take the chair at the meetings of the Chiefs of Staffs 
Committee. 
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In practice it is abundantly clear that the new Minister has 
not attempted to “co-ordinate defence”? but has contented 
himself with functioning as a Minister of Supply. The old 
scramble for money between the defence services has con- 
tinued, and the rearmament plan seems to proceed on the 
principle of giving to each defence ministry all it asks. If not 
only the three Services, industry and transport, but also 
finance are effectively to be co-ordinated for the purpose of 
defence, and if economy is to be regarded not as the foe but 
as an indispensable guarantee of efficiency, the Minister must 
be given power to combine the principles of naval, military 
and air force doctrine into one strategic whole to which each 
of the Services will make its appropriate contribution. 

After years of debate, the question of the Fleet Air Arm is 
still the subject of an official investigation ; while it is difficult 
to believe that an arrangement which allows responsibility for 
the defence of London from air attack to be divided between 
the War Office and the Air Ministry will endure. The question 
of the battleship against the air bomber has been settled by 
ordering the number of battleships which the admirals demand 
and the number of bombers which the Air Ministry wants. 
The Fleet Air Arm is being greatly increased, but apparently 
the fact that cruisers are now equipped with aeroplanes is not 
considered to diminish the number required for patrolling 
trade routes. Authority and initiative in matters of strategy 
must be attributed to the Minister if defence is really to be 
co-ordinated and economy secured. 

The question recurs, to what purpose is this colossal ex- 
penditure? Victory in war? Yet we know that war would 
be a catastrophe which would engulf victors and vanquished 
alike. Indeed, it is far from certain that our civilisation will 
stand the strain of unproductive armament expenditure on 
the present scale, and there was a striking passage at the 
close of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in moving the financial 
resolution to the Defence Loans Bill in which he said that 
no one could see “this growing accumulation of burdens 
without a feeling of disgust and shame that civilisation is 
trying to break its own back instead of settling its differences 
by give-and-take.” 

No, the only justification of British rearmament is that it 
will serve to buttress the rule of law against force, that it 
will contribute to the creation of a system of collective 
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security under the League of Nations which will deter other 
heavily armed powers from aggression against Britain and 
other law-abiding and peace-loving members of the League, 
and that in the meantime a constructive policy of economic 
and military disarmament will be resolutely and consistently 
pursued. It must be made abundantly clear to the world that 
we are willing to stop our rearmament programme the moment 
other nations are willing to join us in general disarmament, 
and that we are firm in our loyalty to the Covenant of the 
League. Nor should the Government hesitate to tell the 
electors plainly that, while the armaments of Great Britain 
will only be used in resistance to any act of aggression “ to 
an extent which is compatible with its military situation and 
takes its geographical position into account”’ (to quote Annexe 
F to the Treaty of Locarno), and while force will always be 
the League’s last resort in settling disputes after, first, con- 
ciliation and then economic and financial pressure have failed 
or, when in the circumstances of the aggression, such measures 
are obviously inadequate, we cannot as a loyal member of the 
League be neutral in the face of aggression, but that we shall 
perform our obligations under the Covenant to the full. 
This, however, is not enough, for the status quo will never 
provide a secure foundation for peace. We must make it clear 
to Germany and other nations who are still outside the League 
that, if they will return to the League, accept third-party 
judgment in all international disputes, and, as the acid test 
of the sincerity of all members of the League, join in a measure 
of general disarmament, no grievance, whether political, econo- 
mic, or colonial, will be regarded as undiscussable, but, on the 
contrary, that it will be regarded as the main objective of the 
League to promote the revival of international trade and the 
economic prosperity of all its members. Nations are suffocating 
in the strait waistcoats of tariffs, quotas, exchange restrictions 
and colonial preference. Armaments cannot be a permanent 
solution of the problems of German unemployment or French 
deficits or British distressed areas, The ultimate solution, to- 
wards which we must work, of the problem of world impoverish- 
ment, insolvency and unemployment in an age of abundance 
is the restoration of the free movement of goods, capital and 
men over the face of the globe. Economic despair may yet 
goad nations into war. Peace and relief from armaments will 
come with a return to commercial freedom and goodwill. 
ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SPECIAL AREAS. 


HE White Paper which has just been issued dealing 
with further proposals with regard to the Special Areas, 
while it outlines new measures for the relief of those 
districts deals at the same time with what has already been 
achieved in the past two years while Sir Malcolm Stewart 
was Commissioner. Sir George Gillett, who has been ap- 
pointed Commissioner in place of Sir Malcolm Stewart, with 
somewhat larger powers, has entered upon this work with 
great enthusiasm, and has already visited many of the worst 
centres of unemployment. The late Commissioner, in his final 
report, pointed out the difficulty that he had met with in 
trying to attract new industries to the areas, and his offer to 
large industrialists to come to the assistance of these areas 
met with many refusals and created rather a depressed 
atmosphere. He did not content himself with merely inviting 
industrialists to come to his aid, he indicated that some 
reduction of the burden of public assistance to the local 
authorities must be made, or otherwise it was unlikely that 
new enterprises would be attracted to any region where the 
rates and taxes imposed so heavy a burden. The writer 
pointed out over a year ago that the obvious way of making it 
easier for factories to be established in the Special Areas was 
to reduce the rates and taxes, and he suggested that no rates 
should be paid for at least five years on any new undertakings. 
The White Paper now recommends that the life of the present 
Act should be extended from May 1937 to March 1939, and 
that rate and taxation relief for five years should be given. 
Apart altogether from the Special Areas, “ certified ” areas 
are to be added, chiefly in Lancashire, and some assistance will 
doubtless be given to any fresh industries which are started 
in such areas. It is undeniable that a good deal of improve- 
ment has taken place as a result of the provision which has 
been made, and the various enterprises that have been set on 
foot. No doubt it is a fact that Commissioners have found 
themselves blocked by Government Departments in certain 
proposals that they have put forward. It is useless to appoint 
a man if you tie his hands too closely, and no idea can come 
to fruition if the practical steps are hampered by administra- 
tive difficulties. Nevertheless, it is absurd to say that the 
steps which have been taken have proved futile. Not less 
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than {5,000,000 has been voted by Parliament for these 
Special Areas, and although the whole of it has not been spent, 
yet all of it has been earmarked. Nearly {11,000,000 in all 
will be forthcoming, and definite promises have been given 
which imply the expenditure of this considerable sum of 
money. If we add to that the armament orders of some 
£35,000,000 up to last January, we cannot deny that this 
must mean a reduction in the number of unemployed and a 
considerable relief to the areas under discussion. As a matter 
of fact the number of unemployed up to January 1937 had 
been diminished by 26 per cent. in two years, and although 
this reduction was not entirely due to new enterprises it is an 
indication that some relief has been given. Whether the 
further relief which will take effect as a result of a change in 
the block grant system should be credited to the Government 
in this special connection is perhaps open to doubt since the 
money is provided to enable the statutory proportion to be 
maintained that was fixed by the Derating Act of 1929 be- 
tween the total grant and the total expenditure of the com- 
bined rate and grant borne by the Local Authorities. Some 
of this £2,500,000, of course, does not go to the Special 
Areas, but Merthyr would get a reduction of §s. in the { in 
its rates and some other districts in South Wales would be 
helped quite substantially. 

It is admitted in the White Paper that exceptional treat- 
ment is required for places beyond the Special Areas, since 
in many of these areas there is severe unemployment and no 
likelihood of an immediate improvement of the depressed 
industries. In such cases there will be no remission of rates, 
taxes and rent, but sites and factories will be assisted by the 
Government, which offers to subscribe a quarter of the capital 
of any Public Utility Company, and moreover to assist with 
loans any enterprises settled on the provided sites. These 
loans will be forthcoming for the new areas which are certified 
by the Ministry of Labour as suffering from severe and 
chronic depression, and a sum of {2,000,000 is made available 
for this purpose. The Commissioner will now have power not 
only to help in the new trading estates, but also to give assist- 
ance to an industry in his area which is outside these estates. 
The object is, of course, to provide employment in places like 
Wigan, where it is most needed. 

There will be general assent to the Government’s scheme by 
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which the relief of rates authorised by the Commissioners will 
not be at the expense of the Local Authority. The Com- 
missioners have power to give this relief, and also to contribute 
to the rent payable by new undertakings. It is no doubt a 
new departure which may seem startling to those who have 
not accurately measured the magnitude of the need. These 
new industries must in their early years receive the greatest 
amount of help available. When they are established and 
flourishing aid may be withdrawn, but for the time being the 
condition of success in such areas is the removal of every 
possible burden and the provision of generous encouragement. 
No doubt the Loan Fund will be worked in collaboration with 
the trustees of the Lord Nuffield Trust, and this is important 
if we are to prevent overlapping. So far as our information 
goes the trustees are keenly anxious to establish new in- 
dustries, because it is in industry that we have a more or less 
permanent remedy for unemployment. Already it has been 
decided in conjunction with the Low Temperature Carbonisa- 
tion to start a plant for producing oil from coal in South 
Wales. We are not forgetting the new assistance to these 
districts afforded by the armament programmes, but arma- 
ment work is not necessarily permanent. It will help materi- 
ally to revive old industries, but there is a danger that when 
the armament orders are finished the industries may collapse 
and the economic improvement disappear. No money will be 
wasted if side by side with the carrying out of armament 
orders new Government factories can be established and new 
industries located not subject to the same vicissitudes. 

As a guide to Government action we now have an import- 
ant and comprehensive Industrial Survey of South Wales. 
This Survey is so complete that we cannot any longer say 
that we lack material for coming to conclusions. The Survey 
was undertaken for the Industrial Development Council of 
Wales and Monmouthshire, and is the result of a grant given 
by the Commissioner for the Special Areas. It furnishes us 
with information on three special points. First it gives us the 
present state of employment in the various South Wales 
industries, and draws some conclusions as to the probability 
of future employment in those industries. In the second place 
it indicates the special facilities which the whole area may 
offer to new industries, and thirdly it suggests certain new 
industries that could be profitably established in this region. 
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The places that the Survey regards as most suitable amongst 
others for these new industries are Pontypool, Tredegar, 
Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil, Newport, Neath, Port Talbot, — 
Bridgend and Swansea. A variety of trades are suggested for 
new industries and certain others already in existence in the 
opinion of the authors are capable of expansion. Stee 
Some of the suggestions made advised a further inquiry 
with regard to Low Temperature Carbonisation and the 
distillation of oil from coal by hydrogenation, synthetic 
nitrogen and synthetic ammonia. As an aid to such industries 
it was thought desirable to improve the roads, to erect a new 
Severn Bridge, to electrify certain railways and to create a 
gas grid. The population question has become important 
since there has been a net loss by migration from four counties 
of 242,000 between 1921 and 1931, and it is estimated that 
some 70,000 have left the area between 1931 and 1935. It 
looks, therefore, as though the male population by 1943 at 
the same rate of migration will have declined by another 
79,000 and the total population by a quarter of a million. If 
this estimate is correct and this migration is allowed to con- 
tinue, the whole of the surplus unemployed labour with the 
exception of old men will have disappeared by that date. 
The Report speaks of the causes of the decline in employ- 
ment in coal-mining, and iron and steel production, and also 
deals with the possible employment capacity of all the other 
forty smaller industries. It is agreed on all hands that the 
coal trade does have a claim on the country for some form 
of assistance, but short of a revival in exports abroad and a 
reduction of tariff barriers, there is very little hope of any 
increase in this industry, apart from a subsidy which the 
authors consider would only be justified if a European Coal 
Cartel could be established. Some conclusions are given in 
the Report and briefly they support the decisions of the 
Government as stated in the White Paper. These conclusions 
may be summed up as further state aid in the encouragement 
of new industries, some further transfer of labour presumably 
not on a large scale, the creation of new industries in special 
locations, where assistance would hardly be required apart 
from a reduction in rates and taxes and the establishment of 
trading estates. Since there is likely to be a shortage of labour 
in certain industries, the figures of the men wholly unemployed 
are significant. Taking the figure of 115,000 men as wholly 
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_unemployed 45,300 were between the ages of 18 and 34, 
and 48,000 between the ages of 35 and 54. It is true that, 
_ perhaps, the greater part of this labour would be unskilled so 
far as new industries are concerned, but it would not be long 
before with the help of key men the steel and tinplate in- 
dustries might be increased, and with such key men there 
seems to be no impossibility in the building of one or two 
hydrogenation plants which would supply the oil which has 
so greatly taken the place of coal in both our navy and our 
mercantile marine. If these hydrogenation plants could be 
located near coal fields great economies could be effected, 
and judging from the evidence available all the oil that we 
could produce would have a ready sale at present prices, 
providing that the Government still continued to allow these 
plants to escape the duty placed on imported oil. 

The time has gone by for merely experimental measures. 
If ever the depression in the Special Areas is to be overcome, 
and new life imported into industry and commerce in these 
districts, no line of attack must be neglected. Emergency 
measures, whether of rearmament or of temporary assistance, 
must be backed by a real attempt to build up a permanent 
industrial structure once again. My own belief is that these 
new industries can be created and that every measure if 
pressed to its furthest limits will bring a revival of industry. 
It may be that some change in location is required, but no 
wholesale transference of population to other parts of the 
country ought to be necessary, and certainly not to the 
districts round London where the problems are already almost 
unmanageable. This new Survey of South Wales takes into 
account the whole of that large area including the more 
prosperous districts. Iron and steel and tin-plate manu- 
factures are linked up with coal, and development along 
regional lines should be carefully considered. It is useless to 
deal with this question in piecemeal fashion and to say that 
if a new industry is located in the Special Area that is sufficient. 
New industries that are started outside the Special Areas, 
if not too far away, ought to be of great value in absorbing 
some of the idle labour, and the only condition of assisting 
these new industries should be that they help to absorb the 
wholly unemployed men such as the 42 per cent. in South 
Wales of unemployed who are all over 35 years of age. The 
danger is that if migration of labour to distant parts of the 
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country is greatly encouraged the population of the Special 
Areas will gradually disappear with the result that in times 
of depression we shall have created another problem equally 
difficult of solution. One of the somewhat nebulous gains of 
modern civilisation is this rush of industries to the big cities 
like London. There is no doubt a ready market for their goods, 
but eventually the population is increased to such an extent 
that the whole balance of industrial and municipal life is 
overthrown. This lack of equilibrium may be fatal in the near 
future. There is one aspect of labour transference to which 
no objection can be taken. The Government has, through the 
Commissioner, assisted largely in the development of land 
settlement and cottage homesteads, and further assistance 
may be forthcoming. Such help is on the right lines, for though 
its magnitude is not commensurate with its value, both in 
matters of nutrition and health, it would do much to give 
hope and encouragement to the older men who will probably 
never again find gainful employment in their own industries. 
We cannot, however, agree with Mr. Lloyd George that huge 
numbers of unemployed can be placed on the land except at 
enormous cost. Experience shows the impossibility of the task. 

Now that the whole problem has been carefully examined 
and facts and figures are forthcoming, we have sufficient 
evidence upon which to base vigorous action. This action 
should be many-sided, but in the main it should mean that 
exceptional powers are given to some authorities enabling 
them to take measures, however unorthodox, to deal with 
the situation. Since the Commissioners are limited in their 
powers it would be as well to give to a Cabinet Minister an 
over-riding power. A Minister with real administrative 
ability, with experts at his disposal and information already 
available, would never be contented solely to give relief. 
Relief even on a large scale is no solution, and this the 
Government now recognises. Constructive measures must 
be devised, first of all to save the existing industries from 
decay, secondly to attract to these areas new industries, and 
to create the condition of permanence. Already six new 
industries are to be started. Finally, some of the large works’ 
that have been suggested like the new bridge over the 
Severn, the reconstruction of Maryport Harbour and the 
improvement of traffic communication in Cumberland ought 
in whole or in part to be carried out. 


Percy ALDEN. 


THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONAL 
CRISIS. 


URING my service at the Peace Conference in Paris 

in the winter of 1918-19 and a considerable number 

of years’ residence in England later, I found a sur- 
prising amount of misunderstanding of the American con- 
stitution, not merely among ordinary men, but among those 
officials and newspaper men and others who might have been 
supposed to know something about it. In this brief article I 
can touch upon two misconceptions only which bear directly 
upon what we may call our present crisis here in the United 
States. 

A few weeks ago, in a very sympathetic editorial on our 
great flood disaster, the London Times stated that the 
national effort required for flood control “‘ seems more than 
can be hoped for under the limitations imposed upon the 
central Government by a Constitution drawn up I$0 years 
ago, when the problems which have arisen could not possi- 
bly have been foreseen.” This belief that America is trying 
to live within the straight-jacket of a document drawn up 
five generations ago is the first misconception. It contains 
a partial, but only a partial, truth. 

It is true that we have a written constitution drawn up in 
1787, but it is misleading to give the impression that it is 
unalterable or has remained unaltered. A Constitution is a 
living thing which conforms itself to the character and needs 
of a people. It is often said that the American Constitution 
is written, with the inference that it is therefore rigid, in 
contrast to the unwritten, and therefore flexible, one of Great 
Britain. It is a matter of degree and circumstance. The 
British is also partly written, if such documents, among 
others, as Magna Charta, the Act of Union, the Act of Settle- 
ment, the Dominions Act and so on may be considered as 
parts of it, and in some cases the rigidity of British custom 
and vested interests has proved harder to overcome than 
written words. For example, both countries have had to face 
the problem of modernising the Upper House along demo- 
cratic lines. As soon as public opinion was ripe for it, the 
change in the method of electing Senators in the United 
States from that provided in the Constitution of 1787 to 
election by popular vote was effected more quickly, with 
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greater ease and with less danger, than was even the moderate 
change in the veto power of the Lords accomplished under the 
supposedly so much more flexible British Constitution. 

How, then, is the American Constitution altered ? We can 
touch only briefly on several ways. First by formal amend- 
ment. It is true, as The Times said, that those who drew up 
the original document could not foresee the future, but they 
did see that they could not foresee, and so they provided two 
methods of amendment. To date there have been twenty-one 
formal amendments. Partly because after the first twelve 
were early adopted there were few more until this century, 
and partly because when public opinion was more or less 
evenly divided some of the later ones were slow in being passed 
by the State Legislatures, the belief came to be held that the 
method itself was cumbrous. This is not so. The speed with 
which an amendment can be put through depends solely on 
how far public opinion is behind it. The whole process, for 
example, of getting the Twenty-first Amendment (repealing 
Prohibition) through Congress and the requisite number of 
State Legislatures took only ten months. Since 1900 there 
has been an amendment on the average about once in every 
three years. The increasing rapidity of communication 
throughout the country, the use of the radio and other means 
of mobilising public opinion, all tend to increase the speed 
with which amendments really desired by the people can be 
enacted. 

Another method of change is to use the old machinery in a 
new way. The most notable example of this is the mode of 
electing a President. According to the Constitution of 1787 
the people were to have no direct voice in his election. 
Electors were to be chosen in the several States and they 
were to choose a Chief Magistrate. The simple device of 
having the people elect the electors but pledging them in 
advance to vote for certain candidates has enabled the people 
to vote directly for President without amendment. Another 
mode of change is interpretation by the Supreme Court. On 
the whole, and in an era of incomparable social and economic 
change, the Judges have been extraordinarily successful in so 
interpreting the words of the fundamental law as to enable 
them to fulfil the needs of new generations. When they find 
that impossible, the way is open for the formal amendment 
of that law, as noted above. There are other minor methods 
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of change, such as usage as in England. It is true we once had 
a civil war over the Constitution, but so had England. 

It may be asked, why a written Constitution at all that 
gives this bother? The answer is simple. America started as 
a new nation made up of thirteen sovereign States. In all 
such cases, as in that of the Union of England and Scotland, 
a writtén agreement is necessary. The United States is a 
federal union, not a single unified state like England. It is a 
government of limited powers. Some belong to the Federal 
Government, some to the States, and some are reserved to 
the people, including among the latter the power of changing 
the fundamental law of the Constitution. We are more like the 
British Empire than we are like England alone. 

This brings us to the question of the Supreme Court. Many 
British seem unable to comprehend this institution, which is 
reverenced by the great mass of Americans in spite of occa- 
sional annoyance with it. That the British do not understand 
it is the more remarkable because they themselves have 
almost precisely similar courts. There is a Supreme Court, 
for example, in Canada, another in Australia, and the Privy 
Council acts as a Supreme Court for the Empire to a great 
extent. It was only the other day that the Council decided 
that certain Canadian New Deal legislation was uncon- 
stitutional in precisely the same way that our own Supreme 
Court has done. In fact, unless there is going to be chaos or 
disunion in a federal state or a federated commonwealth, it 
is hard to see how such a court can be avoided. Our own is 
the lineal descendant of the English Privy Council of colonial 
days which pronounced on the legislation of the American 
colonial legislatures. 

In the formation of a new state such as the United States a 
written fundamental law is necessary to, so to say, “ get the 
thing going.” In case of conflict between the Executive, the 
Legislature, or the several States in the Union, who is to 
decide what the fundamental law is? There must be an 
umpire of authority. After many suggestions and experi- 
ments, we decided that the best umpire on the whole is a 
Supreme Court made up of presumably the most learned 
judges in the land, men appointed for life (though there is no 
_ objection to a late retiring age) and aloof from the strife of 
politics. According to the American view, to make the 

Executive, who is an individual with far more power in any 
ot. CLI. 26 
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case than the King or Prime Minister in Great Britain, 
supreme judge of the fundamental law would be to erect a 
dictator. We have forty-nine Legislatures. To make the 
Legislatures the umpire would be to paralyse government 
and perhaps have a fight of Kilkenny cats. What device, 
then, can be better than a Supreme Court, just as they have 
in the British Empire? 

A useful part of governmental machinery, it may be said, 
but why the special reverence for it in America? There are 
several answers. This country is vast beyond the knowledge 
of most Europeans. The interests of its different sections vary 
greatly and often conflict. We are young, but we have on the 
whole the Anglo-Saxon belief in a government of laws and 
not of men. We have not a millennium behind us broadening 
down from precedent to precedent. We cling to the funda- 
mental law instead. Our population is extremely mixed. We 
have foreign groups equal in numbers to the entire popula- 
tions of many European nations. Our life is still in flux. Our 
moods change quickly. Movements rise and fall. Our people 
have not the British temperamental resistance to change nor 
have we some of the bulwarks which England possesses 
against sudden change, such as an Established Church, an 
aristocracy, county families, a governing class or a highly 
trained Civil Service. Our one bulwark against hasty action 
is the Supreme Court. So we have clung to it like a rock ina 
flood. Our Constitution, although considered as a unit, is 
really made up of two parts. One deals with the machinery 
of government, the division of powers, the system of checks 
and balances, the other with fundamental rights, such as 
freedom of thought, religion, speech, press, exemption from 
unlawful searches and seizures. It is these that the Supreme 
Court is also called upon to defend, as it has done over and 
over again and only recently did. Under the temporary 


dictatorship of the fantastic Huey Long in Louisiana the | 


people of that State had no other defence but the Supreme 
Court, which in a resounding decision, running over all the 


long history of freedom in England, upheld the freedom of | 


the Press. 
Thus most of us feel that any attack on the Supreme 


Court, any effort to make it subservient to the Executive or | 
Congress, is a possible attack upon our fundamental liberties. | 


Many of us agree with certain of Mr. Roosevelt’s objectives, 
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but we feel that these should be attained by changing the 
Constitution, if necessary, in the ways provided by it and not 
by packing the Court. If that can be done by him as President 
it could be done by any President with such control of 
Congress as he possesses, and there might be an end of free 
government if we had a President with the dictator complex. 
It has been claimed that an amendment would take too long. 
Not if the people are sufficiently united to desire it. If they 
are not, should we go on with policies opposed by the 
majority? It has also been claimed that no amendment 
could be drawn to accomplish all Mr. Roosevelt wishes done 
without making it so broad as to change our form of govern- 
ment. But if this be true, which I doubt, is not Mr. Roosevelt 
attempting to gain the same end by making the Supreme 
Court his puppet ? If our form of government is in fact to be 
altered, the people have the right under the Constitution to 
say how. If the President is afraid of an amendment to be 
voted on, have we any longer a Constitution and a demo- 
cratic form of government when he tries to force on the 
people that which they would reject if they had the chance? 
These are questions which millions of serious, patriotic and 
forward-looking Americans are asking. Our Presidents have 
had powers, such as the gift of hundreds of thousands of 
political offices, of which no English Premier dreams. Allow 
that Mr. Roosevelt has only the most benevolent intentions, 
can we afford, as a precedent, to give him control of all 
branches of government? He himself, in a speech some 
months ago, said that the government under him had built 
up such instruments of power as in the wrong hands would 
shackle the liberties of the people. In the election last 
November he refused to say what he intended to do, though 
challenged to do so. Senator Reed, of the President’s own 
party, said openly that he had proof which he could produce 
that the President, if elected, planned to pack the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Roosevelt did not deny it, but ran on a platform 
calling for an amendment to be submitted to the people. 
Now he refuses to submit an amendment to vote on, and 
instead asks a subservient Congress to pack the Court. That 
is what has so alarmed the country. That is our constitutional 
crisis. 
James Trustow Apams. 


TOWARDS BALKAN UNITY. 


T is well over thirty years since Lord Noel-Buxton and 

Mr. Charles Roden Buxton founded the Balkan Com- 

mittee.* It was at the time when the Macedonian popula- 
tion had risen against the incompetent rule to which they 
were subjected under the Sultans; and the Committee 
concerned itself not merely with bringing the state of affairs 
in Macedonia to the knowledge of the public in this country 
but it sought at the same time to bring home to the British 
Government and to the Governments of the great European 
powers the moral responsibility in the matter which attached 
to each and to all of them. The Committee put forward 
certain proposals many of which later were pressed upon the 
Sublime Porte and accepted in principle; but quite apart 
from the proposals put forward to meet the needs of the 
moment the Committee advocated as the only really satis- 
factory solution of Balkan troubles “ The Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples.” These words of Mr. Gladstone have 
inspired its policy from that day to this, and the Treaty 
recently arrived at between Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia 
represents the fulfilment of one of its highest hopes. 

It is to-day clear that quite apart from oppressive and 
inefficient administration in the past, the Balkan peoples have 
suffered heavily from interference by the Great Powers. In 
Bulgaria the more conservative elements were naturally 
Russophile in the years between the liberation of the country 
and the outbreak of the Great War, while the more advanced 
and progressive parties tended to be suspicious of Russia and 
to look rather to Western Europe. In Serbia the Obrenovitch 
dynasty was under the influence of Vienna, and when they 
were succeeded by the Karageorgevitch dynasty, Serbia 
looked no longer to Vienna but to St. Petersburg. 

Nearly twenty years after the close of the Great War it is 
possible to realise the immense difficulties with which Greece 
has been faced so long as the Great Powers were divided into 


* The first President of the Balkan Committee was the late Lord Bryce and among 
those who have associated themselves with its work whether as regular members or 
from time to time, have been the late Viscount Gladstone, the late Lord Gladstone of 
Hawarden, the late Lord Aberdeen, Mr. H. N. Brailsford, Sir Arthur Evans, the late 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, the late Viscount Grey, Dr. G. P. Gooch, the late Viscount 
Haldane, Sir Oliver Lodge, Mr. H. W. Nevinson, Lord Ponsonby, Sir Herbert Samuel 
and the late Lord Stanmore. The present President is Lord Noel-Buxton. 
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two groups. Had she supported the Allies, there was nothing 
to prevent the Germans and Bulgarians pouring down over 
the purely geographical frontier into Greek territory. Had 
she on the other hand supported the Central Powers, the 
British and French fleets in command of the Mediterranean 
could have blown to pieces all her chief cities. The state of 
affairs in which some sections of her population supported 
one side and some the other, though it involved much internal 
strife, was possibly on the whole the best solution that could 
have been found. As regards Albania the policy of Italy and 
the influence which she is able to exert on the policy of that 
country must continue to be a source of anxiety to her 
neighbours. The conclusion of the Bulgarian-Yugo-Slav Pact 
one may hope opens a new chapter not merely for the two 
Powers primarily concerned but for all the Balkan peoples. 
In both countries the Treaty has been received with immense 
enthusiasm, though it is right to remember that in no Balkan 
State is there at present free expression of opinion. For all 
that, nobody can read the reports of the ceremony which 
attended the signature of the Treaty and the scenes in the 
streets, both in Belgrade and in Sofia, without being con- 
vinced that the Treaty has behind it in both countries an 
enormous mass of popular approval. When it is remembered 
how atrociously in both countries the peasantry have suffered 
from war in the last generation, this is not surprising. There 
is widespread feeling that the Great Powers, whether inten- 
tionally or not, inflamed Balkan rivalries, and the movement 
for entente has been a movement between the peoples as well 
as between the Governments. They see in the Treaty the 
first step towards a solution, on the basis of justice and 
fraternal good-feeling, of the questions which are still open 
between them. It is fair to point out also that the Treaty 
has after some hesitation been welcomed by Bulgaria’s 
neighbours. The Treaty has been well received in Prague, 
where the fact that the Balkan Slavs have come to an under- 
standing is regarded as a guarantee against the continuance 
of intrigues from outside, and as a basis for Slav solidarity. 
In Roumania it is realised that this new move may well open 
a new phase in the political relationship of all the Balkan 
peoples with one another, and that the best hope of peace in 
South-Eastern Europe is in an active endeavour among the 
various nations of the Near East to find bases of agreement. 
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The Turks have been noticeably friendly ; and although some 
of the old party leaders in Greece have shown a certain 
anxiety, public opinion in Athens on the whole has shown 
itself to be sympathetic. 

The question of course suggests itself, even though the 
people in each country may welcome the Treaty, how far are 
the statesmen sincere? It is quite clear that on the Bulgarian 
side great credit attaches to King Boris, who has consistently 
done his best to put his country’s relations with Yugo-Slavia 
on a better basis. His interview with King Alexander as he 
passed through the country in 1933, was the first step. The 
Prime Minister, M. Kiosseivanov, was until he came to power 
a diplomatist, and it may be said that to bring about an 
understanding with Belgrade, where for many years he was 
Bulgarian Minister, has been the work of his life, though it 
is fair to remember that the first overt steps towards the 
entente were made during the period of office of his predeces- 
sor, M. Mushanov. On the Yugo-Slav side the Prime Minister 
has only been carrying out a policy which lay near to the 
heart of the late King Alexander. Dr. Stoyadinovitch has 
shown himself to be a man of peace and of moderation, for 
at the very time that he has succeeded in making a treaty 
with Bulgaria he has been continuing his conversations with 
the Croat leaders. It is clear that, thanks to his high abilities, 
prospects of an accommodation between Serbs and Croats are 
better than they have been for many years past. And in his 
efforts to secure internal peace and better relations with his 
neighbours, Dr. Stoyadinovitch, like M. Kiosseivanov, has 
been able to count on the warm support of the head of the 
State, the First Regent, Prince Paul. 

In the Treaty there is no mention of Macedonia; or of 
what Dr. Stoyadinovitch has called ‘‘ Bulgarian minorities.” 
It is this Macedonian question which has so long poisoned 
Serbo-Bulgarian relations. But because the question is not 
referred to in the Treaty, it would be ridiculous to infer that 
it was not very much in the minds of the negotiators on either 
side. It is the Bulgarian belief that an important part of the 
Bulgarian race are to-day, and will no doubt remain, under the 
rule of Yugo-Slavia. On the other hand it has to be recognised 
that Yugo-Slavia obtained her present frontiers after a war in 
which her adult Serbian population was almost literally 
decimated. It is probably true to say that no country which 
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fought in the Great War suffered more heavily than Serbia. 
As to Macedonia the Press, like the Treaty itself, remains 
silent. But if the Treaty is to be real, and as it claims to be, 
perpetual, the question must be faced. The fact that the 
question of the Bulgarian minorities in Yugo-Slavia is not 
mentioned in the Treaty, may, however, even be of fruitful 
augury. Bulgaria has welcomed an understanding with her 
brother Slavs because she feels that the general European 
situation. is much too grave to enable her to remain perma- 
nently surrounded by Powers who are potentially hostile. 
Yugo-Slavia recognises the immense value it would be to 
her in certain contingencies to have a friendly Bulgaria by 
her side. Both nations realise that if the difficult questions 
which call for solution between them still remain unsolved, 
that solution can more easily be found to their mutual 
advantage in an atmosphere of friendliness and of goodwill 
than in an atmosphere of suspicion and hostility. A friendly 
onlooker may express the opinion that the price which 
Serbia will have to pay for lasting Bulgarian friendship is 
no very heavy one. The bulk of the Macedonian Slavs have 
consistently believed themselves to be Bulgarian. At the 
time when the Macedonian question was convulsing Europe 
it was never suggested they were anything else. The Turks 
regarded the Macedonians as Bulgarians and persecuted 
them as such. If the right is accorded to them to use the 
Bulgarian form which their names have hitherto borne; if 
Macedonian-born priests are ordained and allowed to preach 
in their own idiom ; if the Serbo-Bulgar frontiers are opened 
and books and papers (so long as they are not seditious) are 
allowed to pass freely to and fro; if passports are freely 
granted to the citizens of each country ; if Serbising is given 
up in the public schools; and if the higher posts in the 
administration are thrown open to Bulgarian-speaking 
citizens, then we shall hear little more of the Macedonian 
question. One may hope that a beginning will be made along 
such lines as these in the near future by a wide political 
amnesty. If so, Yugo-Slavia will be repaid again and again 
for a political generosity which will indeed link the Bulgarian 
people to her in lasting friendship. 

This Pact, therefore, may be regarded as a very important 
step towards Balkan unity. But it is after all no more than a 
step, and those who believe in the Balkans for the Balkan 
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peoples, are anxious to see Greece too playing her part in the 
new phase which is now opening. There is no suggestion 
that an understanding between the Slav peoples need cause 
Greece anxiety. Like Yugo-Slavia and like Bulgaria, Greece 
is passing through a prolonged constitutional crisis, but for 
all that her position to-day is a strong one. She is a compact 
State and has been immensely fortified by the arrival of the 
Greeks from Anatolia, who form a highly capable and hard- 
working element of her population. Phe last ten years have 
shown wonderful developments in Athens, which now claims 
to cover an area almost equal to that of Paris, and no one 
can visit Greece to-day without coming away with the 
impression that given internal peace she is on the eve of a 
marked economic revival. 

These facts make it all the more permissible to hope that 
the question of the Bulgarian economic outlet to the Aegean 
may once again be taken up and finally settled. The question, 
strictly speaking, is not one between Greece and Bulgaria, 
but between Bulgaria and the Allied and Associated Powers ; 
and in regard to this outlet, Bulgaria is not asking for a 
privilege, but is claiming a right secured to her under the 
terms of the Treaty of Neuilly. What has been possible 
between Sofia and Belgrade may not be impossible between 
Sofia and Athens. The excellent relations which now exist 
between Greece and her hereditary enemy, Turkey, should 
prove a helpful factor. The recent history of Greece’s relations 
with Turkey provides lessons which their neighbours might 
indeed learn to their advantage. The exchange of populations, 
one of the greatest undertakings of the kind of which history 
has record, undoubtedly involved at the time much suffering. 
But the passage of the years has enabled both Greeks and 
Turks to adjust themselves to their new environment among 
people of their own race; and for their respective govern- 
ments, as Mr. Matthew Chrussachi has recently pointed out, 
it has at long last solved the question of minorities. Friend- 
ship between the Governments of Greece and Turkey is 
welcomed as heartily by their respective peoples as is the 
friendship between Sofia and Belgrade; and Turkey as a 
Balkan State may yet play a helpful part in assisting the 
Greeks and the Bulgars, with each of whom her relations 
to-day are excellent, to the final liquidation of whatever still 
stands in the way of a complete understanding between them. 
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Where there is goodwill, indeed, nothing is impossible. Not 
long ago friendship between Athens and Ankara seemed at 
least as unthinkable as a settlement between Athens and 
Sofia, or between Sofia and Belgrade. 

If the Treaty between Bulgaria and Yugo-Slavia leads one 
to hope for a solution of the question of the Aegean outlet, it 
is to be hoped also that a new chapter may open for Albania. 
Albania is a Balkan State, even though much of her trade 
must always be with Central Europe. Nobody can deny that 
she lies under considerable obligation to Italy; but for all 
that, Italian intervention in the Balkans is no more to be 
desired than that of any other of the great Powers; and it 
will be a happy day alike for Albania and her neighbours, 
when Albania can fund her debt to Italy, and feel herself to 
be a Balkan people among Balkan peoples, with her frontiers 
guaranteed by the goodwill of her neighbours. Finally, if 
the Yugo-Slav-Bulgar Treaty is only the first, as one may 
hope, of other Treaties that may follow, it would be desirable 
that side by side with political there should be economic 
understandings. 

Pessimists, of course, may insist on seeing in the Bulgarian- 
Yugo-Slav Pact a perpetual danger to their neighbours, but 
it is perhaps wiser to regard it rather as an opportunity, as 
a chance for statesmanship in all the Balkan countries to show 
itself imaginative and large-minded. In having at long last 
taken the first step towards securing the Balkans for the 
Balkan peoples, Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria have given a lead 
to Europe. They will find strength in unity, and they will 


find prosperity in peace. For many years the Balkanisation 


of Europe has been a threat. It may yet become a hope. 
Epwarp Boyte. 


COMMON SENSE IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 
a. little attention has been paid, either in this country 


or elsewhere, to a notable article published a few weeks 
back in the official Czechoslovak journal the Prager 
Presse. No doubt we may take it as M. Benes, the President, 
speaking himself and, as everyone knows, he is one of the best 
informed and shrewdest men in Europe. His country too has 
good claims to be, if not the hub, at least the pulse, of Central 
Europe. We are apt to think of Germany as pre-eminently 
the “ Central Power,” but this is really a relic of the termino- 
logy of the Great War. The “ Central Powers ” are not now 
as they were then, and a glance at the map will show that 
Czechoslovakia has at least the better geographical claim. 
She is also better qualified by her racial composition for being 
the testing-place of general European feeling. She has 
boundaries with Germany, Austria, Hungary, Rumania and 
Poland, and her population, though mainly Slav, has a large 
German minority—about a quarter of the whole. The latter, 
though they have their grievances, are not in revolt against 
the state and do not wish to be separated from it. Masaryk, 
the first President, one of the greatest war-time statesmen, 
was immensely respected and did his work wisely and with 
fair tolerance. He is succeeded, in M. Benes, by a practised 
diplomatist, closely in touch with Western opinion. It will 
be seen therefore that the weight of Czechoslovakia in the 
councils of the nations is considerably beyond that of its mere 
size and numbers, and that the views of its government are 
worth attention. In the article referred to they set out to 
allay unnecessary panic, and go on to criticise the folly of 
dividing the world on a basis of “ conflicting ideologies.” 
We will reserve the latter object, and the discussions which 
it suggests, till we have put on record the heartening message 
from Prague in its immediate international bearing. The New 
Year needs it badly, and no one in the world will rejoice more 
sincerely than the British, if M. Benes’ reading of the situation 
is borne out by the end of 1937. The general purport of the 
message is given in its first paragraph : 

Serious though the European situation is, adequate grounds for 
fearing a European war do not present themselves and panic is 
unnecessary. In the past eighteen years new wars have often 
seemed almost inevitable, now from Communist efforts to bring 
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about a world revolution, now from the German-Polish dispute, 
now from Balkan dissensions with Italy; but these fears have 
been belied and this experience dictates a level-headed judgment 
of the present situation. 


Here is common sense, arguing calmly from the past to the 
present, and though it may be answered that, since the time 
referred to, fresh causes of dispute have arisen of an even more 
menacing kind, we are certainly justified in saying, “ These 
things were all thought to be, and were in fact, extremely 
dangerous in the past. These dangers have been averted and 
the causes which averted them are still in operation, probably 
operating more strongly than before.” This is true most 
obviously of Russia. That country, by all the available 
evidence, is more quietly and prosperously settled than it 
was, and its influence in promoting violent revolutions else- 
where is by that fact diminished, and diminished still more by 
the presence of Russia at Geneva and her better relations both 


_ with ourselves and especially with France. Again it may be 


rejoined that the very facts of the Franco-Russian pact and 
English acquiescence in it, have exasperated Germany and 
produced a deep division in Europe, recalling to many minds 
the conditions preceding the Great War. 

Prague has a double answer to this. 


Germany is certainly rearming, but even for her there are limits 
and she too needs time and peace to consolidate her new system. 
Dr. Goebbels has truly said that Germany could gain nothing 
positive from a war and that a war would cost so much that it 
would in any case end with a loss. A new war would bring such 
material devastation and social changes that no reasonable 
statesman, politician or soldier can accept responsibility for one. 


Again the critic replies: “‘ True enough ; but they are not 
reasonable. Nor will anyone in the event of war accept the 
responsibility for himself. He will always put it off on to the 
other side.” But Prague remains eminently reasonable 
throughout. “No disputes exist between Germany and the 
rest of Europe which are incapable of a reasonable solution.” 
To which we shall all breathe a fervent “‘ Amen,” reserving, 
however, for the next Prague judgment a less complete 
unanimity. 

If England had in 1914 so clearly assured the world (as she has 
done in Mr. Eden’s speeches), that she would support France and 
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Belgium in case of aggression, the World War would have been 
avoided. Mr. Eden’s last speech ensures peace in Western Europe 
and is also an important factor in the efforts to preserve peace 
throughout Europe. Its importance is the greater in that England 
is rearming methodically and with all her energy in order to be 
able at need to make good her word. 


We will not traverse again the often traversed ground of 
British action just before the War. It is the later and con- 
temporary reference in the Prague message which calls for 
a word of comment. Englishmen will generally sympathise 
with it. They see that friendship and co-operation with 
France are dictated by history and are necessary for the peace 
and progress of the world. But they would wish to base their 
attitude on the widest and most unshakable foundation. 
History and policy dictate co-operation with France, but they 
have also a far wider scope. The ultimate general peace of the 
world, in which every man of vision must believe, will be 
gained not by any application of sanctions or by the creation 
of an international police—though these might well be 
necessary intermediate and temporary steps—but by the 
natural extension of that area of the inconceivability of war 
which we hope exists between ourselves and the United States 
and between ourselves and France. This is a slow growth of 
history, quickened lately by overwhelming reasons of safety, 
but essentially similar to the growth of the same spirit which 
puts a civil war in any well-established country practically 
out of the picture. There is no reason why in time the same 
sort of feeling and relationship should not arise between 
Frenchmen, Englishmen, and many others, as now exists 
between English and Welsh and Scots. A different state and 
laws, you may say, in the first case, and the same in the 
second. This is by no means an insuperable bar, and one 
should remember that all the time, in the first case, fresh legal 
bonds in the shape of treaties and international undertakings 
are being formed, while, in the second, there is an equally 
constant tendency towards differentiation in local affairs, 
Home Rule for Ireland or Scotland, Regionalism in Spain, 
and so on. Both these tendencies lead away from war. 
Humanity does not, or should not, wish its units to be 
identical, but to avoid injuring, still more exterminating, one 
another. 

One must see therefore in the growing solidarity of Great 
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Britain, France and the United States—the three great 
democracies of the West—the most hopeful augury for the 
future. They are gathering round them a larger and larger 
number of smaller nations, at present formally on a basis of 
currency agreement, but aiming as soon as possible at closer 
agreement in trade. Belgium, Holland and Switzerland are 
already in this group, and are being joined by others for 
various purposes every day. A similar process is in full swing 
in the Americas. There the United States plays more easily 
off her own bat the game which France and England try, 
with much more difficulty and some awkward breaks in the 
past, to play in Europe. But Prague is certainly right in 
applauding their present unanimity, and when, from the 
world point of view, we add the United States, we are only 
strengthening their argument, from similar premisses. 
“ Elargissez Dieu”? was a famous philosophic motto of the 
eighteenth century. “ Elargissez le cercle de la paix” should 
be the corresponding cry of humanity to-day. 

But one must pass on to the ideologies. One recalls with 
sorrow the hope which J. S. Mill expressed nearly a hundred 
years ago in his Logic that he might have persevered to the 
end in the same abstinence which he had observed hitherto 
from ideological discussions. Far from abstaining, the world 
since his time has plunged still deeper. Two great nations 
have inscribed an ideological slogan on their banners. In 
most other countries they have fierce adherents. Even in 
peace-loving Britain a writer of a recent book declares that, 
“Tf Britain is to live, Bolshevism must die.” This was a hot 
convert from the Communist party, with all the fervour of 
the newly turned. But though one may smile or stare at such 
ravings, the ruins of Spain, the deadly shapes which haunt 
the frontiers of Germany and Russia, or their ugly though 
feebler imitations in some of our great towns, must command 
some serious notice. What does it mean? Is it quite outside 
the range of the gospel of common sense preached so persua- 
sively from Prague? Is it—speaking from an English point 
of view—purely for foreign consumption, or may we expect 
to have to deal with it as a practical issue at home? 

There are some strange puzzles and contradictions in the 
matter, both from the philosophical and the historical point 
of view. But, before examining them, one ought to state, as 
clearly and as fairly as possible, the basis of theory on which 
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each rests, the sacred principles for which—as one often sees 
—adherents of both sides are ready to die. There have, of 
course, been many cases in the past of hosts of men eager to 
give their all for abstract causes which would seem to com- 
mon sense to have little to do with the world they lived in. 
Such were the hordes who followed Mahomet or the hosts of 
Crusaders who sought the Sacred Places of Palestine. Our 
ideologists of to-day profess closer contact with realities: it 
will be seen later how far this is true. 

The two of these “ ideological ” terms most in use at the 
moment are of course Fascism and Communism. These are 
the battle-cries under which forces are joined, sometimes in 
the East End of London, sometimes more tragically in the 
streets of Madrid. There must clearly be something which 
appears vital to those who are thus prepared to make the 
supreme sacrifices for their belief on either side. We may 
discover it on the Fascist side in that conception of the 
national state which has played so large a part in the political 
philosophy of Germany. The state became to many of these 
thinkers the highest thing they knew in practice, the embodi- 
ment of the divine on earth. It is this thought which inspires 
the language which appears to us so nauseating and ridiculous 
in the press of Italy or the habitual conversation of Germany. 
In so far as it involves the conception of some greater being to 
which the devotees are prepared to sacrifice themselves, and 
in so far as this conception of the state does not divide it up 
and set class against class, we must be ready to admit some 
virtue, even nobility, in it. It fails however completely to 
satisfy any philosophic idea of the whole. It elevates a part 
into dangerous isolation and opposition to all the rest. If the 
German state is to be supreme for the German, and the English 
state for us, is there nothing superior to both which may 
command a united loyalty and restrain the rival attachments 
and activities which are bound to compete? This side of the 
Fascist or extreme nationalist position has been so often 
exposed that it is unnecessary to pursue it further here. 

It should, however, also be noticed that the idealisation of 
the national idea tends naturally to embody it in one person, 
the actual head of the state. Hence the Fascist is by virtue 
of his principles more naturally dictatorial than the Com- 
munist. On the Communist side also one may distinguish 
both an element of important truth and a grave deficiency. 
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It too fails completely on the philosophic side by offering to 
our passionate adherence—another part for the whole. The 
wholesome truth which it presses upon us is that the work of 
the world depends on the activities of the mass of workers, 
and that, broadly speaking, these have not in the past received 
the recognition which they deserve, and that from the human 
point of view there can, or should be, no discrimination, 
between the need for life and happiness of all who work. The 
deficiency on the Communist side is not of a national kind. It 
has on the contrary always proclaimed itself international 
and striven to make good the claim. But it is also and quite 
as seriously sectional as the Fascist, by treating another part 
as equal to the whole. The cultivators and manual workers of 
any community, though always the majority, are never in any 
case the whole, except in the simplest forms of society, long 
extinct in the West. In any industrialised modern state a 
vast variety of social elements contribute to the whole, and 
it is quite impossible to rule out all except the manual 
workers as parasites. We may well think that certain persons 
enjoy too much of the world’s goods or that certain occupa- 
tions are positively harmful to the common weal. But the 
mass—and not only the “‘ masses ”—co-operate, and so far 
the Fascist or the National Socialist has a truer or more 
complete idea than the Communist, of the social being. One 


is speaking of course of the embattled hosts who have im- 


posed themselves upon Russia and are now striving to do the 
same in Spain. The creed of an individual Christ-like idealist 
is in another sphere. 

Now both the rival ideologies are not only defective in 
theory but both make an appeal to history which it is possible 
to check. The Fascist or nationalist refers you to the glories 
secured in the past by loyal co-operation within his state, the 
battles won, the territories gained, the achievements, even in 
art and science, of those who kept their race pure or the right 
banner flying. What other nations have done, or whether 
the first of nations was not itself indebted to others, are 
questions left obscurely in the background. — 

This is all commonplace enough in nationalist controversies, 
but there is an historical criticism needed on the Communist 
side which does not seem to have received the attention it 
deserves. We will turn to that for a moment, leaving the 
more hackneyed lines of the debate as incomplete as they 
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must ever be. History has a striking comment to make on 
the Communist, i.e. Marxist, doctrine that capitalist industry 
must end in the absorption of all means of production by the 
state and the rule of the proletariat. It is on the contrary 
precisely those countries which are most completely indus- 
trialised in which a communist revolution is least possible. 
Communists established themselves in Russia, and are in 
control of certain parts of China and Spain, just because those 
countries had not been organised and consolidated by scientific 
industry. Had Communism been the necessary and logical 
sequence of the industrial revolution it would have shown 
itself first, or at least most strongly, in those countries where 
these circumstances prevailed. England was the first and for 
long the leading country in organised and scientific industry. 
She has always been and still is the country where a Com- 
munist revolution is least conceivable. The same may be said 
in varying degrees of all the countries mentioned above, as 
standing rallied to the cause of peaceful progress in the world. 
And even Germany, which for other reasons is to-day a centre 
of unrest for Europe, cannot be said to be torn by internal - 
class-warfare. She rode the storms of possible proletarian 
revolution after the War with little trouble. Her social 
organisation had been strengthened and not weakened by 
the industrial development of the last century. The fact is so 
general and so striking that it is worth looking below the 
surface for a moment to detect the causes. If, contrary to the 
Marxian prediction, what is called “ capitalism ” tends rather 
to stability than revolution, why is it? Perhaps there may be 
an even wider application of the doctrine of common sense 
which we saw above was being preached from Prague in its 
political bearings. 

It is indeed the wider view which is needed not only in 
current politics but in the interpretation of history. The trans- 
formation of industry in the last two hundred years by the 
extension and applications of science was only a part of a much 
larger process. At the same time that science began in the 
seventeenth century its triumphant career, the leading 
Western states were entering on a parallel course of internal 
organisation. That was the age in which national govern- 
ments began to overhaul the machinery by which their activi- 
ties have been made so marvellously more effective for the 
needs of all their citizens. Army, navy, roads, posts, finance, 
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began from that time on to be arranged in an orderly and 
efficient way by a central authority in each state. The facts 
may be found in many histories of the time, but most clearly 
set out in Professor G. N. Clark’s History of the Seventeenth 
Century, which has the great merit of showing side by side 
the corresponding evolution in the realm of abstract thought. 
For one cannot doubt that both events were internally con- 
nected, both were manifestations of the same new spirit, an 
impulse to bring both men and things into more ordered 
relations. Society was becoming a more efficient collective 
concern, just as the scientists were discovering more harmony 
in the universe. It is no idle fancy which would find a real 
connection between the work of Galileo, Newton, Boyle, 
Harvey and the rest, and the task of organising the nations 
which began about that time and has increased in momentum 
ever since. There was a great burst of mental energy released 
from the unworldly logomachies and constant feudal warfare 
of the Middle Ages, and this was turned to practical problems 
—the world we live in and the society which we have made. 
How to understand the former and improve the latter? 
Better order was the keynote of action in both spheres. 

One can realise the process best by comparing sharply 
contrasted cases ; say, England or Holland on the one hand, 
where the modern tendencies were most marked, and unhappy 
Spain on the other, where they were most wanting. In the 
former cases where scientific industry and national organisa- 
tion, progressing side by side, made the people rich and social 
structure strong, a violent revolution became more and more 
difficult and unlikely. Such is the answer of history to the 
Marxian Communist diagnosis. But it is by no means the 
whole of the answer. 

It would not be true in any modern country to say that the 
mere action of science on industry or of the state in organising 
its machinery, had been sufficient, either to stave off a revolu- 
tion or to make the condition of the workers satisfactory. We 
are in England only too well aware of this, and men like 


Shaftesbury have spent devoted lives in securing some 


alleviation of horrible and admitted evils. Mere organising 
skill, either in science or in government, does not suffice, and 
it has not been left unaided by other human factors to mould 
the life of the present. For it is equally true that in the same 
countries where science and organisation have been most 
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forthcoming, there is found also the strongest development 
of common sense in another and wider meaning. There is a 
common sense which appreciates the need of all for the 
common decencies of life and revolts against injustice and 
private greed and self-indulgence. It would be absurd to 
suggest that such evils have not often flourished in highly 
industrialised countries, but there can be no doubt that 
general benevolence and an effort to see the claims of others 
can be found more abundantly in those countries than in 
others which have stood outside the movement. Was not this 
deficiency the most potent cause both of the Bolshevik 
revolution in Russia and the present horrors in Spain? 

One may well describe the desirable frame of mind as com- 
mon sense, but it must be a common sense kindled by 
sympathy and enlightened by science. Where it prevails, 
and in proportion as it prevails, the members of any com- 
munity will be unwilling to pull down their social system and 
try to work it upside down. Where it prevails, the burning 
questions of industrial organisation take a subordinate place. 
It is a detail and not a vital matter, whether the state or a 
corporation or an individual should legally possess and direct 
a given industrial undertaking, if the thing itself is useful and 
well run and those who run it live decent and happy lives. A 
vigilant community will very properly take all such details 
under review, but if they have common sense as well as 
vigilance, they will not attempt to settle them all on a pre- 
conceived and stereotyped plan, any more than they would 
listen to Mr. Bernard Shaw and decree a uniform income all 
round. 

The foregoing argument will appear so simple and un- 
answerable in domestic affairs, within a settled and well- 
governed country such as Great Britain, as hardly to need 
elaborate statement. The reason is that common sense as 
defined above is the accepted rule in such a case, the result 
of centuries of practice and experience. When we look 
abroad, as the Prague statesmen were doing, different as the 
prospect is, one cannot feel that there is any difference in the 
principles which are needed to deal with it. Unfortunately 
here it is the application which is deficient, for principles in 
the abstract lead to the ideologies which divide and afflict 
those unreconciled by common sense. But there is no 
solution except by perseverance in the very practice which is 
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wanting. But one may, even in the worst cases, gain a glimpse 
of what the solution would be, were there the will to persevere. 
In the most acute case of Spain, a leading, well-informed and 
well-balanced Spaniard, Professor Castilejo, has been giving 
us advice both by speech and writing for months, while the 
devastating conflict has gone on. The ultimate solution, as he 
sees it, must come in some form of federalism, recognising the 
ancient differences of the various provinces of Spain which 
are now accentuated by cultural and industrial developments. 
Freedom and difference in these and a certain common front 
for order and trade purposes within and defence without. 
This must somehow be secured, and the question for the rest 
of Europe must be how far and in what way they can best 
co-operate to obtain it. Are we compelled, either by ex- 
pediency or fear of worse results, to adhere to that purely 
negative policy of non-intervention which Mr. Eden has so 
emphatically announced? It is a supreme and testing case 
for the exercise of common sense. 


F. S. Marvin. 


THE CENTENARY OF ATHENS 
UNIVERSITY. 
O N April 18th the University of Athens will celebrate its 


centenary. The Greeks have always been noted for 

their love of letters. Down to the time of Justinian 
Athens remained an academy town, and it had scarcely 
become the capital of free Greece in December 1834 when 
the Bavarian Regency began to form plans for the foundation 
of a University, naturally on German lines. But it was not 
till 1837 that the ‘“‘ Othonian ” University, as it was called, 
was founded and inaugurated in the house of the famous 
architect, Kleanthes, who designed the former British 
Legation with its beautiful marble staircase, recently aban- 
doned for the tasteless, if more roomy, mansion which was 
built for Mme Venizelos and sold by her to the British 
Government last year. The house of Kleanthes, the first 
University of Athens, still stands in Tholos Street, on the 
northern slope of the Akropolis, and it is proposed, on the 
occasion of the Centenary, to convert it into a museum of 
* old,”’ as distinct from “ ancient ” Athens, that is, of the 
relics of the Turkish period, always connected in the minds of 
Athenians and lovers of Athens with the name of the octo- 
genarian but evergreen historian of the Turkish domination, 
Demetrios Kampouroglous. Otho, in tears, attended the 
inaugural ceremony. 

The first Rector, classically styled Prytanis, was Constan- 
tine Schinias, while the tutorial staff, besides Germans like 
Ulrichs and Ludwig Ross, the famous archeologist and 
author of Recollections of a stay in Greece, included such 
eminent Greeks as Neophytos Bambas, the learned Archiman- 
drite who had taught in the school at Chios before the 
massacre of 1822, George Gennadios, father of the well- 
known Minister in London (who founded in 1926 the “‘ Gen- 
nadios Library”? at Athens), and already known to his 
compatriots as “ the Schoolmaster of the Nation.” A little 
later the chair of history, at the suggestion of Stratford 
Canning, was occupied by that many-sided Scottish Phil- 
hellene, Edward Masson, who, after being also secretary to 
Lord Dundonald, “‘ Attorney-General for the Morea” and a 
judge of the Areiopagos, as the High Court of Justice is still 
called, became Professor of New Testament Greek at Belfast 
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and died a publicist at Athens. Lovers of Aristophanes will 
note with pleasure that the first lecture at this first University 
building was by Ross on The Acharnians—a hopeful sign, for 
Aristophanes gives us a truer picture of the ordinary ancient 
Greek character than the tragic poets, the philosophers and 
the ceremonial orators. But the home of Kleanthes was soon 
too small for the requirements of early Othonian Athens. 

Even in the first academic year there were fifty-two students 
and seventy-five “ auditors”—for modern Athens dearly 
loves lectures on any subject. In the winter season there are 
sometimes three different public lectures in the same after- 
noon, sometimes by rival experts on the same subject—a 
rather embarrassing choice. Accordingly the second Rector, 
Rhalles, father of the future Premier of 1897, issued an appeal 
to the Greek race and Philhellenes for funds to construct a 
larger building. An influential committee was formed, 
including the chief survivors of the War of Independence, 
among them the grandfather of Admiral Kountouriotes, the 
first President of the Greek Republic of 1924. In view of the 
historic friendship between Greeks and Serbs, who had helped 
each other during their respective struggles for independence, 
who fought together against the Turks in 1912 and in the 
Second Balkan war of 1913, it is pleasing to record that one 
of the subscribers was Prince Milosh Obrenovich of Serbia. 
Such was the altruistic enthusiasm of poor Greeks for the 
boon to others of that education which they had _ never 
enjoyed, that an old Cretan insurgent—the Cretans are the 
Scots of Greece—sent his yataghan and pistols to be sold 
in the cause of the higher learning, while a “ needy knife- 
grinder ”” bequeathed his whole fortune to the University. 
The Danish architect Hansen designed the new building, 
which stands in the thoroughfare called after it, University 
Street, now flanked on the one side by the National Library 
and on the other by the Academy. ae 

In 1839 Otho laid the foundation-stone, and it is recorded 
that old Koloktrones, the famous “ Klepht and Warrior,” 
who was present, pointing first to the site of the University, 
then to the Palace, said prophetically to the King: “ This 
building will eat up that building ”—a prophecy fulfilled in 
1862, when the generation which had studied at the Univer- 
sity dethroned Otho, whose bust is, however, preserved there, 
though the name of the institution was changed from 
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“ Othonian” to “National” after his expulsion, just as 
that of the public garden from “ Royal” to “ National ” 
after the departure of George II in 1923. After the annexa- 
tion of the Ionian Islands in 1864, the University received its 
first extension by the amalgamation with it of the “ Ionian 
Academy,” founded by our compatriot, Lord Guilford, 
during the British Protectorate in 1824. A further extension 
occurred in 1911, when the money left by Domboles, a Greek 
merchant established in Russia, to accumulate for fifty-seven 
years for the foundation of a University in the Greek capital 
—the donor meant Constantinople which in those days 
ardent adherents of the “‘ Great Idea ” hoped would become 
Greek—fell due. Two Universities in Athens were obviously 
undesirable, though there are two Byzantine Societies, so an 
amalgamation took place, and as Domboles had wished his 
foundation to be called after Capo d’Istria, the President of 
Greece, who was assassinated at Nauplia, the combined 
institution was henceforth styled the “ National and Capodis- 
trian University.” After the enlargement of Greece by the 
Balkan and following wars, a second University was created 
but at Salonika, in 1925 and began to function in 1926 in the 
Villa Allatini, where the dethroned Sultan, Abdul Hamid II, 
had lived in exile. 

Mark Pattison said that a University should be “ neither 
wholly in the world nor wholly outside the world,” in other 
words neither in a capital nor in a remote provincial town. 
The “ National University” of Greece was, perhaps inevitably, 
founded in the capital, with the natural result that the 
students being Greeks and, therefore, as Aristotle said, 
“political animals,” did not confine themselves exclusively 
to their academic studies, but occasionally took an active 
part in politics. When Oxford or Cambridge undergraduates 
pass revolutionary resolutions, British Governments remain 
unmoved. When, fifty years ago, an Irish leader, invited to 
an Oxford college by a politically minded undergraduate, 
was screwed up behind his host’s sported “ oak,” the college 
was temporarily closed but Parliament went on its even way. 
But in 1859 the disturbances known as the Skiadikd (from 
the Siphniote straw hats worn by the demonstrators) and 
organised by the Athenian students, were the prelude of the 
Anti-Royalist movement of 1862. In the interregnum which 
followed Otho’s expulsion and the election of George I, 
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Epaminondas Delegeorges, who had played a leading part 
in the dethronement, formed a National Guard of University 
students. When in 1gor the “ Gospel Riots” broke out in 
Athens, in consequence of the indignation aroused by a 
translation of the Gospels into a very vernacular form of 
Greek—for there are in Greece two languages, the “ purist ” 
and the “ vulgar ”—the students intervened, demanding the 
prohibition of the offending translation, and forming a 
“ central committee ” and a military staff for garrisoning the 
University building under a commander appointed by them. 
Such was their influence that both the Premier and the 
Metropolitan resigned. A less serious agitation broke out in 
1903, when the then Premier, Rhalles, was forced by the 
students to stop the performances of the Oresteia of Aeschylus, 
because certain phrases in the version of the translator did 
not please the purists. But during Venizelos’ last Premiership, 
when the students protested against the increased stiffness 
of the examinations, they found the Cretan statesman, 
himself an old student of Athens University, adamant, and 
quietly resumed their studies. During his undergraduate life 
there he had presented to Joseph Chamberlain, then visiting 
Athens, a memorandum on the Cretan question so statesman- 
like that Chamberlain said to his son when Venizelos left the 
room: ‘‘ That young man will one day unite Crete with 
Greece and become Premier.” 

The University has, indeed, played a great part in the 
promotion of Greek patriotism in what used to be called 
*“‘ outside Hellenism.’”? Young Greeks from Turkey came to 
Athens to study and returned to their homes in Epiros, 
Macedonia, Thrace, Crete, Cyprus or Asia Minor, fervent 
apostles of the “Great Idea.” Even Roumanians were 
among the early students. The University may thus be said 
to have prepared the way for the Balkan war of 1912 and the 
concentration of Hellenism in an enlarged state—a work in 
which it was aided by the Greek bishops in Turkey, many of 
whom had studied theology and patriotism at Athens. For 
one Rhodes Scholar who came to Oxford from the Dominions 
a hundred Greeks of the Diaspora flocked to Athens Univer- 
sity. Practically every prominent Greek statesman was 
educated there, and among its professors there have been men 
like Andreades, who did not live cloistered lives but, in the 


intervals of profound economic and historical studies, went 
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out into the great world and became unofficial ambassadors 
of their country abroad. Andreades had friends among the 
leading statesmen of London and Vienna, and his writings 
and lectures on Gladstone, Salisbury, Rosebery and Snowden 
made modern English political history known to the studious 
youth of Athens. Demertzes, a recent Premier, had been an 
Athenian professor, another Premier was Professor Lampros, 
one of the most distinguished produced by modern Greece. 
Unfortunately there have been times when politics have 
interfered with the staff of the University, as when, after the 
revolution of March, 1935, several professors were removed 
from their chairs because of their political opinions, even 
when their particular subject had apparently nothing to do 
with contemporary politics. But in South-Eastern Europe 
political arguments are often drawn from medieval, or even 
ancient, history, whereas in England politicians regard as 
“ancient history’ anything that happened before the last 
General Election. Consequently, a lecture on a Byzantine 
Emperor may contain allusions to contemporary events. 
The organisation of the University consists of a Rector, 
elected annually, but re-eligible, a Vice-Rector, Pro-Rector, 
the Deans (Kosmétores), of the five faculties and four 
Senators, chosen from among the professors, now a numerous 
body, who, together with a dozen lecturers, form the teaching 
staff. The present Rector, M. Papamichael, informs me that 
during the current academic year there were inscribed in the 
theological faculty 100 male and 2 female students, in the 
law faculty 1,899 male and 118 female—for Portia is becom- 
ing an Athenian figure, though in Greece, even when there 
was a parliament before August 4th, 1936, women enjoyed 
only the municipal suffrage—in the medical faculty 654 
males and 33 females, in the philosophical 110 and 95 
respectively, in that of physico-mathematics 323 and 56, 
and in the school of dentistry 130 and 68, making a total of 
3,216 male and 372 female students, in all 3,588. To these 
must be added about 1,000 students, who had not yet 
renewed their registration entry because they had not passed 
the examinations in their special faculty during the previous 
year. The Senate of the University has recently adopted a 
resolution that one subject lesson of each faculty be regarded 
as essential, e.g. ancient Greek for the students in the 
philosophical school, and that every student, irrespective of 
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the number of marks which he obtains in the examinations 
in other subjects, must attain a certain degree of excellence 
in this. 

The above figures suggest comment. For a small country 
the total number of University graduates going out into the 
world every year to earn their living seems large, especially 
when it is remembered that Greece has two Universities, 
though that of Salonika has far fewer students. This phenom- 
enon, more noticeable when the students wore distinctive caps, 
is all the more remarkable when it is observed that the law 
school is the most popular, alike with men and women. 
How all these budding lawyers are to find clients seems to be 
a difficult problem, especially to residents in Athens who see 
the addresses of lawyers on so many doors. Similarly the 
number of physicians is already large. Greece is mainly an 
agricultural country, and what is most needed is the culti- 
vator of the soil. But the farmer’s son who comes to study 
in Athens—a city which, with its suburbs and its port, now 
contains about one-seventh of the total population of Greece 
—does not usually want to go back to provincial life. The 
Greek is by nature a townsman; country houses are the 
exception for the rich ; coffee-houses and cinemas attract all 
classes, although, under the present system of government, 
there are no political questions to discuss over the café tables. 
Another interesting aspect of Greek University life is the 
increase of female students, of whom the first were admitted 
in 1890. Seven years later medical degrees were conferred 
on two Cephalonian ladies—and “ the Cephalonians,” as 
Andreades said, “‘ are the Yorkshiremen of Greece.” The 
present Premier is a Cephalonian, and during the British 
Protectorate of the Ionian Islands the sturdy Cephalonians 
were the backbone of the opposition to our rule. Dentistry, 
as well as law, seems to appeal to Greek ladies ; there are 
several distinguished lady dentists in Athens. In 1926 the 
first Greek lady barrister made her first appearance in court, 
and Mme Nikoloudi, wife of the Under-Secretary for the 
Press and tourist activities, studied law. One of the most 
brilliant Greek journalists, Mlle Jeanne Stéphanopoli, editress 
of the oldest Athenian newspaper, the semi-official Messager 
@’ Athénes, is a graduate of Athens University, which, of 
course, like Oxford, has turned out numerous editors and 
leader-writers. Thus, alike to science and scholarships, to 
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politics and literature, to the cause of Hellenism and to the 
spread of culture not only in Greece but in those lands of the 
Levant where Greeks lived, the University of Athens has 
made valuable contributions. Greeks learn rapidly, they are 
more critical than imaginative, and, though Greece has 
produced a great poet in Palamas, a former law-student and 
then secretary of the University, they excel in works of 
erudition rather than in imaginative creations. 

Invitations have been issued to British Universities and 
other learned bodies to send representatives to this celebra- 
tion, and it is to be hoped that, on this occasion, Great 
Britain will be adequately represented. When the Byzantine 
Congress was held at Athens in 1930, numerous delegates 
represented all the other Great Powers and several of the 
small states, while the British Empire did not send a single 
representative, but was personified in the inadequate indi- 
vidual who writes this article, because he happened to be 
resident at Athens. Hitherto, since the days of Masson, 
Great Britain has taken no part in the work of this Univer- 
sity. While France, Germany and Italy have there chairs 
of their contemporary literatures, endowed by their Govern- 
ments and occupied by their nationals, Great Britain has 
none. Nearly two years ago, when the writer was in London, 
he was assured that the British Council for Cultural Relations 
with Other Countries, working with the Foreign Office, 
would endeavour to found such a chair. But nothing has 
been done for Athens, whereas a similar chair has been 
founded at Bucharest, where there was already a lady long 
resident in Roumania and knowing the language and psycho- 
logy of the people, who was giving lectures in English 
literature. Furthermore, whereas last season Miss Rebecca 
West came out to Athens under the auspices of the Council, 
and delivered a most successful lecture on contemporary 
English literature, this year a lecturer was sent to Belgrade, 
Sophia and Bucharest, but not to Athens—the Cinderella 
which waits in vain for a patriotic Britain to endow this 
chair in the University before which stands the statue of 
Gladstone. 

Time presses, for German propaganda in Greece is so 
rampant that it has attracted the attention of our Foreign 
Office. A swarm of German governesses, Gretchen supporting 
Goebbels, has descended upon Athens; and the writer, 
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walking in the Zappeion, the resort of governesses and nurse- 
maids, never hears any language spoken there save Greek 
and German. German newspapers crowd the bookstalls ; 
the recent German loan and the fact that Germany, by taking 
nearly all the Greek tobacco crop, is now Greece’s best cus- 
tomer and that consequently Greece finds it convenient in 
return to buy her arms from Germany, are all signposts 
marking the road from Berlin. Yet the Greeks and the 
British have always had much in common, whereas the Greek 
and the German characters are widely different, as was shown 
during the Bavarian regency a century ago. But the Germans 
work hard and send out influential emissaries to Athens, 
whereas we remain apathetic. There is, accordingly, all the 
more reason for making a good show at this Centenary, at 
which Great Britain should be fully represented in memory of 
her past relations with Greece and as auspicium meliorts aevt. 
Witiiam MILier. 


P.S. Thirteen British Universities and the British Academy 
have appointed representatives. The British Council has just 
given {50 to the Junior Branch of the Anglo-Hellenic League. 


FLAGS AND NAMES. 


“ We may not speak of England ; her flag’s to sell or share. 
What is the flag of England ? Winds of the world declare.” 


KIPLING. 


“ Banner of England, not for a season, O banner of Britain, hast thou 
Floated in conquering battle or flapt to the battle cry! 


Women and children come out 
Kissing the war-harden’d hand of the Highlander wet with their 
tears! 
Dance to the pibroch!—saved! we are saved! is it you? is it 
you? 
And ever aloft on the palace roof the old banner of England blew.” 


TENNYSON. 


HAT is the flag of England? We have asked many 

Englishmen. The reply almost invariably was ‘“‘ The 

Union Jack.” And this is the reply that Kipling 
gives to his own question; for under the title of his poem 
The English Flag he quotes “ above the portico a flagstaff, 
bearing the Union Jack, remained fluttering in the flames.” 
But England has no exclusive right to the Union Jack; she 
shares it with the rest of the United Kingdom. Has she, 
then, no flag of her own? If she has, where is it to be 
seen ? 

“The old banner of England,” to use Tennyson’s much 
quoted phrase, was the Dragon of the House of Wessex, the 
flag under which the predominantly Teutonic, partly Celtic 
inhabitants of England were welded in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries into one state and one nation. Under it 
King Harold II fell fighting on the site of Battle Abbey. His 
conqueror, who constrained the English to elect him as their 
King, rejected the old flag and introduced the banner of the 
Normans, the banner of their patron St. George, a Christian 
martyr, who, tradition tells us, had given his life for the 
Faith in the great persecution of Diocletian’s reign. The flag 
of St. George, a red cross on a white ground, is the historic 
flag of England, the flag which has braved (nearly) a thousand 
years the battle and the breeze. It may still be seen floating 
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on many Anglican church towers on saints’ days. It is still 
the basis of the White Ensign, the flag of the Royal Navy. 
But it requires some skill and a little imagination to pick it 
out from the Union Jack. 

When James VI, King of Scots, succeeded his cousin 
Elizabeth as James I of England and so united in his person 
the crowns of the two lands, he insisted on a flag which should 
represent this personal union. The Cross of St. George was 
superimposed on the white cross (on blue) of St. Andrew, who 
has been, according to tradition, patron Saint of Scotland 
ever since 730 when relics of him had reached the Scottish 
town that bears his name. 

King James’s Ordinance of April 12th, 1605, states the 
“* difference”? which “hath arisen between our subjects of 
South and North Britain, travelling by seas, about the 
bearing of their flags”? and orders the new Union flag to be . 
flown henceforth at the maintop by all, while at the foretop 
the English should continue to fly St. George’s, and the Scots 
St. Andrew’s, flag. The Scots indeed at first disliked the new 
flag ; during their short-lived separation from England after 
the martyrdom of Charles I they abandoned it; between 
1654 and 1660 other experiments were tried (e.g. an Irish 
harp added to the two crosses) but the Restoration brought 
back the Union flag and at the Union of 1707 the Scots 
finally accepted it. 

The English soon became content with a flag in which they 
had incorporated the Scottish cross with the same sense of 
proprietorship as the Kings of England felt in quartering the 
French lilies on their Royal Standard. In 1800 the fateful 
Union with Ireland was pushed through by the British 
Government and on January Ist, 1801, the Red Cross of St. 
Patrick (the old banner of the Geraldines, which since 1783 
had been the badge of the Order of St. Patrick) took its place 
in a new more complicated Union Jack. 

The Union Jack of 1801 has had 133 (the old Union Jack 
had 196) years of vigorous life and found ever-increasing 
areas of the world in which to fly. The British Colonies as 
they became self-governing claimed and invented their own 
flags, but these were generally used to supplement rather than 
supplant the Empire Flag, and flown side by side with it. 
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The Commonwealth of Australia and the Dominion of New 
Zealand have moreover kept a small Union Jack in the 
left-hand top corner of their own flags—Blue Ensigns with the 
Southern Cross represented in the fly. South Africans of 
British descent and sympathies clamoured for the same 
treatment of the flag of their Union, but they were unable 
to move their Dutch compatriots to do more than allow a 
small Union Jack on the badge in the centre of the new 
tricolour. The Dominion of Canada has not finally chosen 
her flag (though she has the Blue Ensign with the armorial 
bearings of the whole Dominion in the fly), but the Union 
Jack is much in evidence in Canada, especially along the 
United States frontier, as a wholesome, if at times blatant, 
reminder that Canadians do not wish to become mere 
Americans. 

In Ireland on the other hand the Union Jack has always 
remained the symbol of the detested Union which corruptly 
deprived Ireland of her own Parliament (such as it was). 
Repealers and Home Rulers proscribed it as a party symbol 
of ‘ Unionism ” and disloyalty to Ireland; Unionists and 
especially Ulstermen on the contrary hoisted and flaunted it 
on all occasions. Home Rulers favoured less the Cross of St. 
Patrick (which was really merely the banner of the Geraldines) 
than the Harp on a green ground, the Royal Standard of 
Ireland. With the Sinn Fein election victory of 1918 both 
these flags gave way to the tricolour of the new party, green- 
white-orange, which is now the official flag of the Irish Free 
State. Hostility to the Union Jack remains so unabated that 
during the Eucharistic Congress of June 1932 in Dublin, not 
even in honour of the large contingent of prelates and priests 
from Great Britain and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth was the Union Jack allowed to fly side by side with 
the flags of other countries represented. 

It was presumably as a fierce protest against union of any 
kind with Great Britain that Irish “ patriots ” assailed the 
Union Jack. But even in Great Britain this historic flag has 
latterly been attacked—and in unexpected quarters. We all 
remember Punch’s “ Jock” depicted in a captured German 
trench laboriously altering “Gott strafe England” into 
“Gott strafe Grossbritanien.” We all have our Scotch 
friends who carefully insist on altering “English” to 
“ British,” with or without justification. We can sympathise 
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with their protest against the carelessness with which most 
foreigners speak of an “‘ Ambassade d’Angleterre ” or even 
some Englishmen speak of “ English Ambassador ” or “ Eng- 
lish Government,” though experience abroad shows that in 
translating titles for foreign ears “ English” is both more 
intelligible and more impressive than “ British.” It is surely, 
however, going a little far—in view of the Jeanie Geddes 
footstool and other painful incidents!—to speak of the 
“British Church ” and “ British Chaplain” when “ Anglican” 
is meant. But our Scotch and Welsh friends are not 
content with altering ‘“‘ English ” into “ British ” wherever 
they come across it. They are not content with changing 
the world-wide mark “ Made in England” to “ Made in 
Britain” and with insisting on such terms as “ British 
art” and “ British literature.” Only the “ English lan- 
guage” has hitherto escaped—is not “Scots” a separate 
language ?—but apparently, judging from letters to The 
Times (December 22nd and zgth, 1933), schoolgirls are being 
taught to speak of “ British grammar” and J. R. Green’s 
famous Short History is being quoted as that of the British 
people. 

Yet not content with the elimination of “‘ English” our 
friends add to “ British” their own national adjective. The 
other day there were advertisements in the Press exhorting 
American visitors to sample “ British and Scottish ”’ resorts. 
In the International Chess Tournament at Folkestone in 
June 1933 “‘ there were separate teams for ‘ British Empire’ 
and ‘ Scotland.’ ”’ And to return to flags. On Royal birthdays 
every official building flies the Union Jack except the Scottish 
Office in Whitehall ; the Scottish Office flies the Scottish 
Royal Standard—the Lion Rampant of Scotland. On June 
25th, 1932 (the anniversary of Bannockburn), there was great 
excitement at Stirling. About 200 members of the Scottish 
National Party, led by a Miss Wendy Wood, rushed into 
the Castle, hauled down the Union Jack and hoisted the 
Scottish Standard. Soldiers eventually replaced the Union 
Jack and probably no notice will be taken of the incident. A 
Stirling cinema proprietor has incurred the displeasure of 
Lyon King-of-Arms by flying the Lion Rampant, but the 
Scottish Office take a more favourable view. 

The controversy about flying “ the Scottish flag” at last 
evoked a notice from the Lyon Clerk, Court of the Lord Lyon, 
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Edinburgh, to the effect that the Scottish national flag is the 
St. Andrew’s Cross, “‘ azure, a Saint Andrew’s Cross Argent, 
this being registered as the arms and badge of the Scottish 
nation in the Public Register of All Arms and Bearings in 
Scotland (Vol. I, page 20) in terms of the Act of Parliament, 
1672, cap. 47”—and that patriotic Scots should fly it or 
the Union Jack but not the Treasured Lion Rampant 
banner which is the King’s property (Ie Times, June 21st, 
1933). 
Similar Welsh demonstrators have already carried their 
point. On St. David’s Day, 1931, Welsh Nationalists forced 
their way into Caernarvon Castle, pulled down the Union 
Jack and hoisted the Red Dragon of Wales ; when the Union 
Jack was rehoisted fifty students again pulled it down, 
carried it to the Castle Square and tore it to bits. After 
cogitation and negotiation the authorities compromised and 
now on St. David’s Day the Union Jack and Welsh Dragon 
are both to be flown from the Castle towers. His Majesty the 
King commanded that the Union Jack and Red Dragon flag 
respectively shall be flown from the corner towers on either 
side of the entrance gateway to Harlech Castle on the King’s 
birthday and on St. David’s Day. On July 11th, 1932, the 
two flags were hoisted on the same pole on the summit of 
Snowdon to remain there for the summer. 

And what of the English flag? On St. George’s Day, as on 
various saints’ days, the Cross of St. George may indeed be 
seen flying from towers of some Anglican churches. But what 
flag, for instance, does the London County Council building 
fly? The Union Jack, of course. When England meets 
Scotland or Ireland at Twickenham in Rugby International, 
when “ England ” (including, it must be admitted, sometimes 
Scotsmen and Indians) meets Australia or New Zealand in a 
Test Match at Lord’s or the Oval, what flag flies as England’s, 
side by side with the Scottish, Irish, Australian, New Zealand 
flag? The Union Jack, of course! Some authorities indeed 
hold that the Union Jack ought not, properly, to be flown by 
individual Britons. “‘ It is an official flag.”” So wrote Lord 
Edward Gleichen in The Times of June 2oth, 1933 (a letter in 
The Times next day, however, quoted a statement in the House 
of Lords on July 14th, 1908, by Lord Crewe to the effect that 
the Union Jack should be regarded as the national flag and 
might undoubtedly be flown on land by all British subjects). 
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Lord Edward’s suggestion is the revival of the use of the St. 
George’s Cross, but, though he has doubts “whether a Scots- 
man or Welshman should fly it,” he ends up by recommending 
“the ordinary Briton” (an extraordinary term in this 
connection) “ to fly it on ordinary occasions.” The English 
have forgotten their own flag. It seldom appears at great 
English assemblies, though it was flown with others at 
Epsom Grandstand at the 1933 Derby. The only territory 
where the flag of St. George is still officially flown is in the 
Channel Islands. It is the recognised flag of the old Norman 
island of Guernsey. And the English have forgotten their 
patron Saint. All over the world Scotsmen, Irishmen, 
Welshmen hold their rallies, their demonstrations, their 
dinners on St. Andrew’s, St. Patrick’s, St. David’s Days. St. 
George’s Day passes almost unnoticed except for a small 
dinner or two of the Royal Society of St. George and a 
service in St. Paul’s Cathedral for the select Order of St. 
Michael and St. George. Liverpool Cathedral, in its doctrine 
of all things for all men, overlooks the possibility that 
Englishmen as such might deserve recognition. St. Patrick’s 
Day indeed it leaves to the Papists; and to them it leaves 
also St. George’s Day to celebrate worthily. And yet on St. 
Andrew’s Day, 1931, 19,000 Scotsmen, on St. David’s Day, 
1932, 12,000 Welshmen—most of them, no doubt, dissenters 
from the Anglican Communion—held their national thanks- 
givings in what will be the largest English Cathedral. A 
Sunday in June is set apart for a service for the Juvenile 
Orange Lodges, dear to Ulstermen. But St. George’s Day 1s 
not thought worthy of any special service in Liverpool 
Cathedral, nor is it even mentioned in the Cathedral calendar. 
Even St. George’s Hospital thought fit in 1932 to sell its 
“‘ roses” in the streets of London on April 15th, not on St. 
George’s (or Shakespeare’s) Day as that happened to be the 
day of the English (!) Cup Final at Wembley and it was 
strangely thought that sellers and buyers alike might not be 
so forthcoming on that day. In 1934 they were rightly sold 
on April 23rd, but only about 5 per cent. of Londoners 
bought them or even wore the English emblem of a rose. On 
the other hand the English County Societies’ Conference 
did not eat their “ dinner in celebration of St. George’s Day ” 
till May 7th! 

Even the Archbishop of Canterbury does not appear to 
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associate St. George’s Day peculiarly with England. (True 
His Grace is a Scotsman.) He writes in the Canterbury 
Diocesan Gazette (quoted in The Times of April 4th, 1933): 
“ Now Sunday, April 23rd, is St. George’s Day. The fact that 
this year the day falls on a Sunday makes it natural and right 
that we should then remember in private and public prayer 
the great and inspiring responsibilities of the British Empire. 
. . . Let there be special remembrance of India. . . .” But, 
however excellent such injunctions are, it does seem a pity 
that England should not be made the main theme of St. 
George’s Day. (It is a curious fact that the only regiment in 
the British Army that has the right to fly the St. George’s 
Colours is an Irish one—the 27th Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers.) 
But in fairness to the Archbishop, it should be added that 
his address, when blessing a new block of flats in St. Pan- 
cras in 1934 on St. George’s Day, was quite admirably 
appropriate. 

But is not all this quibbling, pedantry? What’s ina name? 
Does it matter whether the English are called British or 
whether they are content to share a flag with others and alone 
of peoples claim none for themselves? No, it is not all this 
that matters ; itis what it represents. Flags are but symbols ; 
but the loss of a symbol often means the loss of a vital idea, 
the loss of an historic entity. England—the England of 
Alfred, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Johnson, Wordsworth, Mase- 
field—“ this dear, dear land, dear for her reputation through 
the world,” is now being submerged in a vague, loose complex 
called Britain, which means what anyone chooses it to mean. 
Within the United Kingdom, Northern Ireland has her own 
government, Parliament, educational and religious system ; 
Scotland has her own Established Church, laws, educational 
system, separate Secretary of State and special Government 
Departments ; Wales (including Monmouthshire which, as 
we have seen, is truly Welsh) has secured a special religious, 
educational and liquor-licence system. (The Isle of Man, 
Jersey and Guernsey are not part of, though subordinate to, 
the United Kingdom ; they have their separate Parliaments, 
their own official languages, laws, fiscal and administrative 
autonomy.) But as for England! When after twenty years 
of labour the Bishops, clergy and laity of the Church of 
England produced in 1927 an alternative permissible Prayer 
Book and (unnecessarily and ill-advisedly, many thought) 
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asked Parliamentary approval of it, what happened? The 
late Sir William Joynson-Hicks in a vehement Protestant 
attack on the Book declared that “ To-day, the final right lies 
with the Commons of England” to reject or accept the 
measure. The Commons of England, however, were not 
allowed to exercise this right. They indeed provided a 
majority of 33 (197 to 164) for the Bill. But the Commons of 
Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland were of another way 
of thinking. All these countries have their separate religious 
systems ; to none of them would the measure have in any 
way applied. But the non-English British are not content 
with their own spiritual independence; they must control 
English religion too—it is an old tradition; and “ English- 
men in their turn were willing to seek British aid against their 
countrymen” in the twentieth as in the seventh century. 
Wales (by 19 to 2), Scotland (by 36 to 7), Ulster (by 11 to 0) 
combined to alter the English majority of 33 for the Bill into 
a total British majority of 25 against. A similar situation has 
embarrassed the passage of the Sunday Cinemas Bills of 1931 
and 1932. In the voting on this latter question, while Eng- 
lish members voted by 220 to 160 in favour of the Bill, Welsh 
members voted against it by 23 to 6 and Scottish and Ulster 
members (even though it did not apply to Scotland or 
Northern Ireland) by 29 to 8 and 6 to I respectively. Is not 
the case for “‘ Home Rule for England ” at least as strong as 
the case for Scottish or Welsh autonomy? For England 
means much to everyone interested in the higher enthusiasms 
of humanity. Britain indeed connotes industry, wealth, 
political adaptability, a world-wide commonwealth. But 
England implies higher values, not indeed in contradiction 
with the meaning of Britain but the very soul of it. It was 
round England, as a core or kernel, that Britain took shape. 
If ever England ceased to live, Britain would cease to be 
either vital or interesting. 

Besides, what is meant by “ Britain,” by “ British”? The 
words apply historically to these islands before the Romans 
conquered most of them and during the Roman time. The 
Angles and Saxons made the chief parts of Britain “ English.” 


The last 300 years have witnessed by slow processes the 


British reconquest of England. But meanwhile England, as 
it was being reconquered by the British, was, in conjunction 
with non-English Britain, engaged in conquering a quarter 
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of the world. A quarter of the world gladly or reluctantly 
acknowledges King George as Sovereign. True, many of the 
Irish, many of the South Africans admit His Majesty’s 
sovereignty not as that of a British, but of an Irish or South 
African King; they would argue that at least seven King- 
ships (apart from that of India) meet in the person of King 
George. What common adjective and nouns describe this 
partnership, the citizenship of this Commonwealth? No one 
has yet decided. The British Commonwealth of Nations, 
British subjects, British ships—these historic phrases seem 
to claim the word “ British ” as common to all King George’s 
territories and subjects. Toemphasise this fact the Government 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland painstakingly try 
to describe themselves as the United Kingdom Government 
and request others to do so. This pedantic and ugly phrase 
wins little recognition. To most people in this country, to 
almost everyone in other countries the Government in 
London is the British Government, responsible directly for 
the government of Great Britain, less directly for that of 
Northern Ireland, less directly still for that of the Channel 
Islands and Isle of Man and so, in varying degrees of directness 
or indirectness, responsible for the government of scores of 
colonies, protectorates and mandated territories, for that of 
the vast Indian Empire. All this is politically British. But 
what of the Dominions of equal status beyond it? They are 
indeed “ British” by race (Australia and New Zealand claim 
to be 98 per cent. British). But are they technically within 
the British Empire or do they, together with the British 
Empire, make up the British Commonwealth? If so, why 
not another noun and adjective to distinguish the King’s 
Empire subjects from the total of his Commonwealth sub- 
jects? The first are British par excellence, “British sub- 
jects,” Britishers, till we can find a better word for this ugly 
Americanism. For the second, the whole number, why not 
“ Britannic,” subjects of His Britannic Majesty, Britons? 
The distinction is useful, is necessary, if there is to be a 
little clear thinking about our complicated responsibilities. 
One word more would be needed. Why not the Shake- 
spearean “‘ Britishman ” for a man of British-Isles descent ? 
It is properly formed, it has high authority, it is badly 
needed. 

Englishman—Britishman—Britisher—Briton : all four of 
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such names are needed. But it is not the names themselves, 
it is what they signify that matters : Shakespeare—the Union 
Jack—the Empire—the Commonwealth. A grand concep- 
tion: but, widen the circle as you will, do not forget the 
centre on which it depends. 

| ALLEN LEEPER. 


N.B. This article, written in 1934, was intended for a book on 
England and the British, which the author did not live to complete. 
(Ep. C.R.) 


CASTLES «IN EH eA 


T is customary to talk about the “ homes ” of wild creatures 
esa as one would use the expression when referring to 

the domestic life of mankind. In the majority of cases, 
however, the term is inapplicable, for only in a limited sense 
does the wild animal possess a home. Brought up on the 
simple truism that foxes have holes and the birds of the air 
have nests, one is perhaps inclined to regard these works of 
bird and beast as serving a more permanent purpose than is 
usually the case. The main strongholds of many burrowing 
animals, such as foxes, rabbits, rats and mice, can scarcely 
be regarded as individual “ homes,” being rather communal 
refuges at the disposal of the entire race. Indeed, the term 
can only be applied to the specially excavated or constructed 
dwelling of a hibernator, badger, dormouse or squirrel, for 
example, occupied for the lifetime of the animal and serving 
as a home in almost every sense. 

Few birds use a nest more than once, and then only as a 
nursery. Even those spots to which they return annually to 
rear their young cannot as a rule be regarded as genuine 
places of abode, migrant species being the most conservative 
in this respect. The loft which the swallow occupies during 
the summer months could scarcely be regarded as the bird’s 
home, and in those instances where one brood only is raised 
the tenancy may be a mere matter of weeks. There are, of 
course, birds such as robins which appropriate prescribed 
areas and remain in possession for a period of years. Here, 
however, it is a matter of acquiring a “ pitch ” rather than a 
dwelling. All wild animals possess a range, the extent of 
which may be world or garden-wide, according to the creature’s 
disposition. The nomadic tendency is entirely relative. 

Upon the other hand, an example of a true home-maker is 
the owl, who establishes himself in a certain old chimney or 
hollow tree, which becomes the centre of his universe, serving 
alike as residence, refuge, nest and nursery. An old owl’s hole 
is, indeed, his castle, in which he shelters, snores, and secretes 
the relics of his feasts, like a collector of antiques. Deprived 
of this pred-a-terre, he is as helpless as a human being without 
a house, being literally a resident. In some respects birds of 
the latter description curiously resemble human beings, for 
even as man occupies both isolated dwellings and crowded 
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cities, so birds are either gregarious or solitary. The tower or 
ruin tenanted by jackdaws, or the crowded rookery, consti- 
tutes an avian settlement, and is in more or less perennial 
occupation. Jackdaws, indeed, inhabit their quarters through- 
out the year, returning to them nightly, while rooks, even 
when they roost elsewhere, spend a considerable part of each 
day in the trees which they have appropriated. 

The heron is mainly solitary in his daily pursuits, occasion- 
ally roosting “ out ” like a human fisherman taking lodgings 
to facilitate his sport, yet usually returning each night across 
many miles of darkening country to his “ village,” where, in 
the proper time, his family affairs are conducted. And, most 
interesting of all, perhaps, there are the aristocrats of the air, 
birds who monopolise some great crag or tree, making of it 
a castle indeed, jealously defended like a feudal stronghold, 
and occupied for long periods of years, one régime succeeding 
another by virtue of inheritance or conquest. 

Of these “ castles in the air’ the most remarkable is the 
immense structure of the osprey, built in the crown of some 
lofty tree, the life of which, for some reason still unexplained, 
it gradually but surely claims, sapping the vitality that sup- 
ports its weight. One has known such a tree develop a distinct 
“list,” like bowed shoulders beneath a load, a circumstance 
which is not remarkable when one considers the dispropor- 
tionate size of the structure to its apparent requirements. So 
huge is it that other birds, grakles, nest securely in its solid 
foundations, like dependants lodged in a medieval fortified 
palace. 

Whether this remarkable example of an arboreal home will 
ever again be seen in Great Britain seems more than doubtful. 
The nearest approach to it in England to-day is provided by 
a long-established “ raven-tree,” a rare enough spectacle, 
since few birds live long enough for the place which they have 
adopted to assume the imposing character and dimensions 
which many years of occupation alone can impart. After his 
extermination as a branch-building species had almost been 
effected, as far as England was concerned, the raven has 
slowly fought his way back to comparative abundance in the 
wilder parts of the south-western peninsula. His great nest, 
much resembling that of a buzzard in size and position, may 
now be seen in many Devonshire woods or, more frequently, 
in some outstanding group of trees surmounting a hillock. 
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Like most of the larger and wilder birds, he is particularly 
fond of a Scotch fir, in which respect he displays a character- 
istic conservatism, this tree being our only indigenous pine. 
The nest is rarely accessible without the aid of climbing-irons, 
and the birds usually enjoy a measure of protection, their 
presence still constituting something of a novelty as well as 
imparting distinction to the estate upon which they nest. 
Yet, despite the increase of the species as an inland builder, 
raven-trees in the full sense of the term remain comparatively 
rare. 

This is unfortunate, since a more interesting acquisition to 
any property could scarcely be desired. Like a rookery, how- 
ever, it is a matter of evolving rather than acquiring, and even 
as rooks cannot be induced to settle anywhere excepting in 
those places which they select for themselves, so the raven, 
though making shift for a year or two with the best that he 
can find, is slow to establish himself until he discovers a tree 
which he considers suitable in every respect. A pair of birds 
may take possession of a wood soon after the New Year, build 
a nest, and by the end of March produce a brood which is 
reared successfully, only to disappear into the blue. The 
return of the old birds is vainly awaited the following year. 
Neither they nor their offspring take any further interest in 
the place, which is annexed at last by a tawny owl, a sparrow- 
hawk or a kestrel. Although everything appeared to go well 
with the ravens, the place failed to win their entire approval. 
Like a human family that rents a house for a while but is 
dissatisfied, they move on and try elsewhere—possibly with 
no better success. One could cite numerous instances of one- 
season breeding-places, and might be led to believe that the 
historic trees described by old writers were nothing more 
than picturesque myths, and that the great sombre-voiced 
birds in truth differed little from others of their order, merely 
using their nests once and then abandoning them after the 
customary manner of crows or magpies. Actually, of course, 
it is the old story of making a rule where none exists, the an- 
cestral raven-tree being the outstanding example of a racial 
tendency which does not always develop. 

In highly individualised animals purely inherent character- 
istics are less general than among creatures whose actions are 
governed entirely by habit, and even as some dogs are more 
faithful than others, so certain birds evince a conservatism 
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which does not necessarily apply to the species as a whole. It 
seems probable, therefore, that a genuine raven-tree is the 
outcome of tenacity upon the part of the founders, combined 
with some peculiar advantage which the locality possesses, 
according to avian standards. A remarkable example was the 
comparatively recent reoccupation of a patriarchal pine, 
which, according to old accounts, had been famous for a 
similar distinction fifty years before. Untenanted through 
five decades, the old family stronghold must have attracted 
a descendant of the former occupiers—probably in obedience 
to some atavistic homing instinct, which prompted the bird 
to rebuild upon the original foundations. In another instance 
within personal experience—this time an example of rigid 
adherence to individual selection—the spot chosen was 
obviously regarded as particularly advantageous, but there 
appeared to be difficulty in finding a suitable site for the nest. 
Its position was changed three times, although the previous 
ventures had been successful and entirely free from molesta- 
tion, a fresh tree being tried upon each occasion. The third 
position, apparently, satisfied requirements, and has now been 
used for many years, nest after nest surmounting previous 
structures, the general pile gradually acquiring an enormous 
bulk. 

The latter case is interesting from various points of view. 
The choice of that particular tree was curious, since, unlike 
the other two which were unscalable without special equip- 
ment, this one—an immense spruce—presented no difficulties 
to any climber of ordinary ability. Upon the other hand, had 
permanent occupation of the site been anticipated, it could 
not have been chosen more judiciously. The first nest was 
built high in the crown, where the main trunk finally divided 
to form a strong fork, both stems of which, while throwing 
out supporting branches, continued to ascend, more than 
keeping pace with the great pile of the nest also mounting 
year by year. In either of the other trees, which were oaks, 
the crotches first occupied were too broadly divergent to keep 
a steadily accumulating mass of sticks in position, and the 
“ building ” would have blown over for lack of side support, 
as the birds seemed to realise. The existing structure remains 
immovable, firmly wedged between two great natural pillars, 
in just such a position as a carpenter would choose if erecting 
a tree shelter, and those who saw the founding of this now 
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famous eyrie have witnessed the somewhat curious pheno- 
menon of the spruce gradually growing away from the nest, 
so that the great erection, actually higher than in its early 
stages, is now some fifteen feet below the summit which it 
originally occupied. With its upward growth the under 
branches and foliage of the gigantic tree have thinned con- 
siderably, and the ravens’ castle, once invisible from the foot, 
now stands forth as the most conspicuous and interesting 
feature of the wood. 

The tenacity displayed by these birds has been remark- 
able, proving that an established raven-tree, while the 
occupiers survive, is as ineradicable as a rookery. The spruce 
stands in a Dartmoor coombe, or “ cleave,” actually upon 
private ground, but only separated from common land by 
the River Taw, and since the valley is highly popular in 
spring the huge nest attracts a measure of attention which is 
far from desirable. Egg-collectors of every description, from 
the schoolboy to the confirmed clutch-snatcher, cast covetous 
eyes upon it, and despite an almost perpetual watch, robbery 
regularly took place, and for a considerable number of years 
no brood could be reared. The ravens persevered, however, 
with undaunted optimism. Success or failure appears to make 
no difference in such circumstances. Rooks which have seen 
their fledglings shot almost to the last bird, are not deterred 
by tragic recollections the following season, and the swan 
builds again upon the island or mudbank from which floods 
have washed every trace of her first effort. 

So the ravens continued to build and their eggs to disappear 
until the landowner conceived the idea of barricading the tree 
with barbed wire. This, incidentally, is an excellent plan for 
the protection of a rare nest. The entanglement should not be 
arranged around the base of the tree, for if placed within reach 
of the ground it can usually be negotiated by a resolute raider. 
The most effective barrier consists of a loosely coiled network 
of wire encircling the trunk and all possible ways of ascent at 
a considerable height. This proves singularly discouraging 
even to an expert climber, who is compelled to tackle the 
obstacle at a distinct disadvantage. If strategically con- 
structed, it renders further ascent practically impossible, for 
even if the raider is equipped with nippers, the task of cutting 
his way through is a difficult and lengthy proceeding. In the 
case of a nesting-place which requires annual protection, a 
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permanent defence of this character saves perpetual trouble, 
and for several years has proved an effectual safeguard to the 
eyrie described. 

Like a rookery, again, an established raven-tree does not 
merely constitute the annual breeding-place of the occupiers. 
Rather it is treated as their headquarters, and if not used as 
a regular roost, scarcely a day passes upon which it is not 
visited. During the bright days of early autumn when many 
birds experience a recrudescence of the “ spring feeling,” they 
resume possession of the place for a while. The male may then 
be seen at times carrying sticks to the nest—a course of action 
which helps to strengthen it against winter wear, although 
such is certainly not his conscious purpose, and, incidentally, 
at this season one may witness that curious proceeding known 
as the “ raven’s kiss.”” This may take place in air when the 
great dark birds, solemnly wheeling and somersaulting after 
the manner of their kind, approach one another during their 
evolutions, the male thrusting forward his formidable curved 
beak—a terrible weapon when employed for more sinister 
purposes—and momentarily taking that of his mate within 
its grasp, like two people shaking hands. The ritual is also 
enacted when the birds are perched a few feet apart upon a 
rock or stone wall, the old black knight sedately hopping 
the intervening distance, delivering his caress, then as 
demurely returning to his former position. 

Even when the occupiers are not in residence, the eyrie is 
guarded with almost equal assiduity as during the breeding 
season. Upon one recent occasion in late September I climbed 
to a raven’s nest built on a crag, for interest’s sake, having 
been unable to visit the place before the young had flown. 


__ There was no reason for supposing that the proceeding would 
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be resented or even observed. None the less, I had barely 
reached the spot when the swish of big wings sounded over- 
head, and round the rock there swept the angry chatelaine, as 
jealous of interference as though eggs or young had been in 
danger. She was less clamorous, indeed, but evidently held 
decided views upon the rights of property. 

The raven undoubtedly prefers a rock eyrie to a tree-top 
home, and when precipices are available he takes advantage 
of them. Upon cliffs, however, even as in timber, one notices 
the same irregularity of habit. There are century-old breeding- 
places, others that are abandoned after a short tenancy. This 
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probably indicates that the most desirable positions are held 
by old pairs whose descendants are obliged to experiment. 
Upon rocks, however, one seldom sees the huge nests which 
annual additions produce in trees. Presumably they would 
be swept away for lack of frontal support, and when the same 
precipice is permanently adopted alternative sites for the 
actual nest meet this obvious difficulty. In the choice of 
ledges upon which to build this most intelligent of birds 
displays a curious mental limitation. He possesses sufficient 
acumen to realise the strategic value of inaccessibility, but, 
fearing no winged enemy, only anticipates danger from below. 
As long as a dizzy abyss yawns beneath, the raven considers 
his fortress unassailable, even though a sheep path may pass 
within a foot of the spot. A nest to which one may walk with 
comparative ease from above is not unusual, for the bird 
lacks the instinct of the eagle which eliminates such a possi- 
bility by building under a projecting boulder. 

It should be remembered that the jackdaw, scarcely less 
shrewd in most respects than the distinguished head of the 
clan Corvus, is subject to a corresponding weakness. He takes 
the utmost care to place his nest well beyond reach of the 
entrance hole, but omits to consider the possibility of access 
from any other quarter. He takes possession of an apparently 
impregnable position under the iron framework of a railway 
bridge, for example, and is so careful to penetrate a sufficient 
distance that he almost emerges upon the top, from which the 
nest can frequently be reached. He commits the same error 
when he appropriates a ruinous cottage, entering under the 
eaves and building upon a ceiling, through an aperture in 
which the nest as often as not protrudes. Inconsistency, 
apparently, is not only a human attribute. 

Before the days when the equipment which modern bird- 
study requires facilitated climbing, to reach a raven’s nest 
was the blue ribbon of the naturalist or collector—synonymous 
terms a hundred years ago. Life and limb were freely risked 
—and not infrequently lost—nor is it remarkable that the 
status of the raven dwindled almost to zero in face of the 
persecution to which the bird was subjected. Writing in 1852, 
one naturalist deplores the fate of ‘‘ a fine accessible raven’s | 
nest, full of eggs, wantonly destroyed by a boat’s crew of | 
blackguard fishermen.” Reading farther, however, it becomes 
apparent that his regrets were intensified by his own failure | 
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to be first in the field, for, after calling down curses on the 
fishermen, in a subsequent passage written a year later he 
triumphantly proclaims his own successful raiding of the next 
season’s clutch. Point of view usually alters outlook. 
Happily for the raven, or rather for his preservation as an 
existing species, his nest is not always “ accessible.” There 
remains many an eyrie which no plunderer has ever reached, 
and it is to these impregnable fortresses that the bird owes 
his considerable measure of success in the long unequal struggle 
with mankind. South of the Tweed, his main stronghold in 
Great Britain to-day is along the western seaboard, particu- 
larly the coasts of South Wales and the Cornish Peninsula, 
where towering headlands washed by wild seas provide sure 
sanctuary to any creature seeking their protection. The 
strongest representation of ravens to the mile is to be found 
on the Pembrokeshire cliffs, though actually the birds are 
most numerous in North Devon and Cornwall, their principal 
breeding-line extending, roughly, from rugged Hartland to 
Tintagel. Their foraging range, however, reaches far inland, 
mileage troubling such powerful fliers very little, and in the 


_ vicinity of places like tanneries or shambles where abundant 


flesh can be obtained, they assemble in numbers which seem 
incredible to people who inhabit parts of the country where 
the species is unknown. The huntsman of the Eggesford 
hounds recently told me that it is nothing unusual to see 
from twelve to twenty prowling like vultures round the kennel 
larder, and a naturalist living in the same neighbourhood 
once counted forty-three, winging their way homewards after 
the feast, as might a flock of rooks. 

Even the latter number will surprise nobody who knows 
the Arthurian country, for it would be difficult to name a head- 
land upon this wild, magnificent coast where the raven’s voice 
is not a familiar sound. Casual nests may be found almost 
anywhere, and at varying intervals along the cliffs, usually 
miles apart, occur the ancestral eyries from which the stock 
emanates. These strongly suggest fastnesses of tribal chief- 
tains—tyrants, yet bulwarks of the race—and are usually 
occupied by some grim old warrior who enacts that part by 
virtue of long right inherited or seized. Singularly charac- 
teristic in this respect is a grand old bird who haunts an out- 
standing promontory near Trevalga, known as The Lady’s 
Window. His favourite perch is a dizzy eminence which, 
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mounting in conical formation from the cliffs summit, ter- 
minates in a 300-ft. drop sheer to the Atlantic. Here his 
sinister profile may frequently be seen as he stands, the most 
conspicuous living feature in the landscape, looking across a 
watery expanse towards the once “lone Tintagel ”’—com- 
paratively lone even in his day, for the raven of The Lady’s 
Window was regarded as an institution before the nineteenth 
century had completed its course. 


“ The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,” 


a vast sheet of viridian green over which wind-ripples play 
and slowly drifting cloud-shadows cast reflections, violet, 
purple, ultramarine, in a continuous colour pageant, fading 
into a deeper consistent blue where ocean and horizon mingle. 
Eastwards and westwards stretch the cruel coast, the iron 
cliffs, and around the old raven’s lonely post thrift and sea- 
campion bloom, with the perennial gold of the gorse, and 
heather to lend its pink as summer wanes. 

Since Arthur took the form of a raven, this bird might well 
be the great Pendragon himself contemplating the changes 
that time has wrought. But whatever may be the gist of his 
actual meditations, they find vocal expression now and again 
in a sonorous croak, for the articulation of which his head 
shoots forward like that of a turkey, his great bull throat 
swelling with the effort. Presumably he is asserting his right 
of supremacy. This, however, remains unchallenged, no other 
bird venturing near while he remains in possession. He seems 
curiously jealous of relinquishing his post even at the ap- 
proach of human intruders, but surmounts this difficulty by 
hopping to a slightly lower perch on the cliff’s face in order to 
escape notice. If one watches quietly for a short while, how- 
ever, his cautiously advanced head reappears over the skyline 
in effective silhouette as, believing himself unseen, he reviews 
the situation. Even his mate never aspires to the dignity of 
sharing this exalted throne, although she occasionally appears 
at his side upon an adjoining rock—a striking picture—or 
participates in his aerial circlings. 

The question as to how long a wild raven can live has never 
been satisfactorily answered, and is one that suggests strange 
possibilities as one notes the evolutions of the bird over mighty 
Hennacliff which rears its 450-ft. wall of rock to overshadow 
the Morwenstow valley where Hawker—ignored in life, now 
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ranked among the great literary figures of his generation— 
worked, wrote, and, after the manner of the birds themselves, 
studied the ever-changing sea from his eyrie-like hut on a 
neighbouring headland. He, too, watched similar circlings 
over Hennacliff, and with the thought there arises an inevit- 
able question : Was the far-sounding, impressive voice which 
to-day awakens the echoes of those terrible precipices in truth 
the same that inspired the well-known ballad bearing the 
great cliff’s name? 


Then said the rushing raven unto his hungry mate, 
Ho! gossip for Bude Haven, there are corpses six or eight. 


The idea is not as fantastic as it might seem, since estimates 
of raven longevity range from Hesiod’s astonishing figure of 
7,560 years to several instances, recorded by Buffon, of birds 
which reached the tenth decade, whilst Rennie places the 
average at 108 years—accepted nowadays as at least possible. 

Here is food for reflection, since the heedless gun, discharged 
at the Corvine king by some irresponsible loafer, not only 
deprives a splendid creature of joyous life that may far exceed 
the average of human existence, but also effaces a natural 
ornament which, if allowed to remain, might conceivably sur- 
vive three generations of men. Not least of earth’s tragedies 
is the ease with which the irreplaceable can be wantonly 
destroyed. 


Dovuc.ias GorDON. 


NATIONAL SOCIALISM AND THE 
GERMAN UNIVERSIATES. 


OTHING surprised the world so much as the Gleich- 
Nee of the German Universities. Nowhere did 

the freedom of learning appear to have such devoted 
guardians. The world-wide esteem in which their Professors 
were held rested to no small extent upon their position of 
independence which made them utter the demands of 
humanism without regard for party politics. How German 
scholars had abused this humanism during the war had long 
been forgotten. It was thought that the representatives of 
learning, as well as the whole race of “ Philosophers and 
Poets,’ had become wiser through the experience of the war, 
and a relapse into the countless delusions of that time was 
considered impossible. Then came the burning of books, the 
dismissal of democratic, socialist and Jewish Professors, and 
all the propaganda which was to put an end to the objective 
study of the humanists. This, moreover, met with immediate 
success. Without resistance, the Universities yielded to the 
“‘ Absolute State.” The resignation of a Nobel prizeman and 
the suicide of a Jewish archeologist were but slight flaws 
which did not change the general effect of the picture. 
There was in reality only one person who effectively com- 
mented on the Universities : the man who forced upon them 
his idea of unity. It has been little noted in Germany, and 
not at all abroad, that Hitler refused the honorary degree of 
Doctor which was offered him.at the beginning of February 
1933 by the School of Engineering at Stuttgart. He refused 
it not for himself alone, but for all whom he needed or would 
be likely to need as leaders of the new State. The gesture 
emphasised something that had become obvious as early as 
1918—that the Universities were no longer either capable of 
giving a lead or expected to give one. 

Before laying bare the roots of this development, it is 
necessary to show the effect upon Universities and learning 
of the “ Absolute State ” during the four years of its exist- 
ence. It may be true that certain Professors use their posi- | 
tions to deliver criticism, a report which seems to be confirmed 
by occasional unofficial accounts in Germany. This, however, | 
is unimportant, for, with the exception of Barth the theo- 
logian, who went back to Switzerland, all have taken the oath | 
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demanded of them, which makes impossible the application 
of learning as they had previously understood it. For the 
students learning has passed altogether into the background. 
To escape starvation they are obliged to live shut up in newly 
established hostels, where their task is to be drilled and is 
called “ hardening.” On the other hand a number of students, 
who were financially in a position to do so, have left Germany, 
thus implying a criticism of the bearing of their Professors. 

What has been substituted for humanism through this 
“Ideal Unity ” will most easily be found where the human- 
istic ideal seemed to be most eagerly cultivated—in the 
Faculties of Arts. It will be seen that in the exclusively 
academic periodicals there is hardly any change. Indeed 
there are occasional passages which leave no doubt as to the 
real opinion of some Professors. In the Deutsche Literatur- 
zeitung, edited by Professor Petersen, who was among the 
first to assure the new authorities of his “ patriotic” con- 
victions, another philologist and scholar of high rank, 
Professor Burdach, who died recently, published an article 
on the great edition of Gottfried Keller produced by Jonas 
Frankel, a Jewish Professor. In welcoming this edition as an 
example of the German national spirit, Burdach gave voice 
to a judgment which would have been impossible in a paper 
with a larger circulation. 

It is difficult to form an adequate idea of the time-serving 
in those periodicals which have the task of establishing 
contact between the Universities and the secondary schools. 
Within a month scholars enjoying great esteem in their 
faculties have burned what they previously worshipped, for 
the sake of a teaching which is intended above all things to 
make the rising generation of teachers amenable to unifica- 
tion. In 1933, the April number of the Zeitschrift fiir Deut- 
schkunde, printed before the Gleichschaltung, contained a long 
article in praise of Franz Werfel. The May number, under the 
same editorship of notable philologists, contains an article 
expressing satisfaction that such writers as Werfel no longer 
have a hearing in Germany. Professors and authorities of 
pure and non-political learning, which they have always held 
to be a “ refuge for the peace-loving citizen,” have suddenly 
discovered their enthusiasm for the very opposite, and would 
make of learning a “ base for men of action.” What was still 
regarded as the extreme of dilettantism on January 29th, 
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1933, now passes in the journals which are to form the minds 
of teachers and of the coming generation as “ fundamental 
knowledge.” In fact “ the new spirit of learning demands an 
entirely new mentality.” tie 

Professor Korff of Leipzig wrote a book on The Spirit of 
Goethe’s Age, a glorification of civic humanism. He now 
writes : “ The night is past, and as we look about us in the 
daylight, we know that a new epoch of German history has 
begun, and we are privileged to witness it.” A few years ago 
a biography of Goethe, which had become a household book 
in Germany, by Bielschowsky the Jew, was republished. 
The publisher is now the responsible editor of the Zestschrift 
fiir Deutschkunde. To make amends for this mistake of 
“times long past,” he now pointedly issues an article main- 
taining that “the forces of psychic defence” must be 
directed against the Jew—the very Jew who had for the first 
time presented Goethe to a wide German public amid the 
applause of “ Aryan ” authorities. 

The philologist Naumann gave the cue when he dedicated 
a critical work written after January 30th, 1933, to Stefan 
George and Adolf Hitler. The author of the German Bible 
My Struggle is thus celebrated by no means only as a political 
example. This might be attributed to the well-known 
political innocence of German Professors. But it seems 
curious that a German philologist, a guardian and inter- 
preter of the German language, should hinge German his- 
tory and the German future on a book written contrary to 
the laws of the German language. And Naumann is by no 
means the worst case. He believes all he says. He is one of 
those scholars of “ German Nationalism ” who, in a desire 
quite right in itself to revise the methods of literary criticism, 
have created the obscure metaphysics of a no less obscure 
“ Folklore,” behind which all the terrors of the Third Reich, 
both material and intellectual, could hide long before it came 
into existence. 

Some Professors actually afforded Hitler metaphysical 
justification before he came into power. It is against these 
that Alfred Rosenberg, the theorist of the Nazi Myth, tilts 
when he attacks the numerous prophets who endeavour to 
win from the members of the Party their historical fame as 
the real builders of Hitler’s “ superstructure.” This jealousy 
is comprehensible when we read this phrase in the Zeitschrift 
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fiir Deutschkunde : “ Yet we are not a race devoted to music 
alone, but to metaphysics as well, and in this we are distinct 
from France and England”; and this metaphysic enables 
them “ to forget themselves and to take Heaven by storm.” 
This Heaven-storming appears thus: “ But this everlasting 
Germany has one, perhaps really only one, deadly enemy— 
the Jew—because he himself must hate Germany in which he 
tightly sees his deadly enemy.” It is strange that this meta- 
physic of deadly enmity did not prevent Gundolf, the Jew, 
from bearing witness to this enmity for Germany in books like 
Shakespeare and the German Spirit, and his work on Goethe. 
Still stranger is it that Stefan George, whom Naumann finds 
worthy to be named with Hitler, found in Gundolf his most 
passionate herald, and took his point of view in its essentials 
from the Jew Wolfskehl. It is strangest of all that not one of 
these heroes who were so suddenly transformed into Knights 
of Wotan has uttered a single word against another Leipzig 
Professor, Witkowsky, who made of learning a commercial 
enterprise of the worst sort. His colleague Korff, it is true, 
considers that it is ““ presumptuous to attempt to outline in a 
few words the meaning of the new epoch.” Perhaps this 
presumption may be traced back to his recollection of having 
dedicated his first book to his instructor, the son of an 
ennobled Galician pig-farmer who was certainly not of Aryan 
origin. 

Meanwhile Korff’s reserve is quite superfluous. The mean- 
ing of the “ New Epoch” is seen daily in the world. But 
what it means to learning and therefore to German culture is 
far less widely known. To understand how the Universities 
could so easily fall a prey to the Third Reich, it must be 
remembered that in Germany they have a far greater import- 
ance than elsewhere. Germany’s Universities correspond to 
England’s Parliament. Germany has never known the guid- 
ance of an independent parliament, not even after 1870, and 
for that reason has expressed all its longing for freedom in its 
Universities. Its teachers became its leaders, not only in the 
intellectual sense, until one day the youth of Germany 
discovered that the reputation of the Universities was not 
warranted by their achievements on behalf of the nation as a 
whole. The National Socialist movement was able to make use 
of this dissatisfaction, which also existed among a small 
number of the younger University Readers. Hitler sent into 
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the lecture halls men who had been officers in the old army 
and who were particularly skilful in this field; and thus he 
succeeded in convincing young Germans that National 
Socialism alone was capable of producing the new University 
which would reform learning. 

It is thus comprehensible that shortly before the advent 
of the “ Third Reich ” a “‘ Third Humanism ” was heralded. 
A new myth of humanistic leadership preceded the myth of 
the “ Leader.” What was the aim of this humanism? It 
aimed above all at making learning a matter of experience 
and not of the desk, and at proving this to be so. Platonic 
ideals were mingled with those of Sparta and Ancient Rome. 
But while Platonic thought, for example, was proper to cer- 
tain tendencies of classical University teaching, the new 
Leader-Humanism sought an insight into the poet of the 
present. In this it became definitely opposed to learning as a 
whole. In quoting Goethe, Hélderlin and Nietzsche, the 
student world was, or thought it was, anti-Liberal and 
opposed to the progressive “ enlightenment ” belief, without 
which it is impossible to pursue learning according to the 
principles of the pre-Hitler University. This Third Humanism 
confesses with Nietzsche to a philosophy of pessimism and 
tragedy. But as opposed to Nietzsche it allows but one 
escape from this tragedy, and that is the belief in community 
as a whole. The expression of this theory is the State—not a 
state in the sense of the Athenian democracy, but of Sparta 
or Rome. In sharp contrast to the youth movement in the 
first decade of the century, which denied a life bound up in 
the State, and in strong contrast to the parallel movement of 
romantic individualism, the Third Humanism aims at being 
the political humanism of a politically-minded generation. 
Unhampered by a genuine knowledge of the Classics, the 
salto mortale from the humanism of the State to that of folk- 
lore and race was easily performed. Yet it is wrong to identify 
this new teaching, which, incidentally, had no practical results, 
with the National Socialist teaching. The conviction that 
every man is a Greek, possessing the Greek spirit, could not 
be shared by any true National Socialist. On the other hand 
the separation of Humanism from the Humanities is connected 
with certain National Socialist catchwords, inasmuch as for 
the new teaching the Humanities correspond to the normal 
while the new Humanism demands the norm; the norm of 
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people bound up in the State and in the State alone. While 
the first humanism was a child of learning, the second, at the 
time of the Classic German writers, a child of arts, the third 
is to be a child of the State. 

National Socialism has fulfilled none of its promises to the 
students. The pursuit of learning continues as before, or is 
altered only in so far as there is now less time for work. 
Furthermore, all reports agree that National Socialism as an 
ideology is coming to an end in its own realm as well as in the 
Universities. The hazy National Socialist ideology serves 
only to degrade the old University system without putting 
anything in its place. In practice the results are not what 
were expected. A reaction is becoming evident which Metter- 
nich would have regarded with envious admiration. The new 
conditions of appointment have put an end to independent 
private teaching, which was, in fact, the backbone of all 
German Universities, in spite of the disadvantages it may 
have had in the economic conditions of the last few years. 
It is this backbone which the Universities and affiliated bodies 
are to lose. That is why the Ministry of Education has formed 
a group of so-called “ official teachers,” from which all future 
University teachers are to be chosen. Anyone attaining the 
degree of Doctor is entitled to call himself “ Dr. habil.” But 
the right of teaching, which used necessarily to follow this 
appointment, will only be granted after he has sworn loyalty 
to the dilettantism of the National Socialist Weltanschauung. 

SPECTATOR. 


STORM OVER NORTHERN EUROPE. 
Soe things are going on in the Highest North. If 


only one-tenth of the sensational rumours referring to 


ce 99 


them tell the truth, Europe’s “ quietest corner” would 
seem to be to-day as much on the verge of war as any of the 
less privileged regions of our globe. Soviet Russia and Ger- 
many, a good many people contend, will never be able to 
go to war, simply because they have no common frontier. 
History dealt this simplest view a first blow when Russian and 
German airplanes clashed over the roofs of Madrid. Another 
surprise will come to the sceptic the day—presumably not too 
far off—they learn that the two Powers have chosen the 
North Cape for their next, or one of their next, battlefields. 

For the time being both parties still content themselves 
with training their airmen and naval personnel for the coming 
fight in the Arctic. Frequently in recent months and weeks, 
German and Russian warships (submarines, torpedo-boats 
and destroyers) have been observed manceuvring off the north 
Norwegian coast, particularly around Lofoten Islands and 
near Tromsé. On one occasion (January 28th, 1937) a foreign 
submarine, according to the report made by three men of the 
crew of the Norwegian ship Hammero, was observed right in 
Ofoten-fjord, at a three miles’ distance from Narvik. The 
course of the submarine being towards the sea, there was good 
ground to presume that she must have been right in the 
harbour of this important shipping centre. 

Concurrently the much talked-of “ phantom-flyers ” ma- 
terialised into very real, presumably Russian airplanes, many 
of which have been observed in recent years over various points 
of Lapland and duly chronicled by the military authorities of 
the countries involved. Already the report made in July 1936 
to the Defence Department in Stockholm, by General Nygren, 
chief of the Swedish general staff, established forty-six appear- 
ances of unknown airplanes over North Scandinavia in the 
years 1934-5 as authentic, while several hundred other cases 
of “ phantom-flying,” it is true, were ascribed to hallucina- 
tions. After that for a year or so all was quiet on the 
‘“ phantom-flying ” front, but this winter 1936-7 has proved 
more lively than any period before. And for the first time the 
military authorities of Norway and Sweden have now publicly 
abandoned their reserve (whereas the Finnish general staff 
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in January 1937 still expressed great scepticism in the matter). 

n February 11th, 1937, it was officially announced that 
General Pontus Reutersward, commandant of Boden, Sweden’s 
strongest fortress near Lulea, and military governor of 
Norrland, in a report to the Defence Department in Stock- 
holm had urged strong measures to check the “ phantom- 
flying ” over the fortress and the surrounding military district. 
Two days later General Nygren, commander-in-chief, told the 
Press that he regarded this report as absolutely reliable and 
that defence measures, now under consideration, would 
shortly be put into effect. A similar view was expressed by 
Herr Nilsson, Minister for Defence. 

Almost concurrently there came a sensational warning 
from the highest Norwegian military authority in the extreme 
North. It had long been rumoured that the German War 
Minister, Field-Marshal von Blomberg, had performed last 
October an astounding tour of “ inspection ” along Norway’s 
northernmost coastline. According to Aftenposten, the biggest 
Oslo daily, of October 16th, 1936, von Blomberg, travelling 
on board Der Fihrer’s personal yacht Grille, visited Tromsé, 
Hammerfest, Masdy (at a few miles’ distance from North 
Cape!), and other god-forsaken places in the Arctic. Though 
notoriously a pro-German paper, Aftenposten made no bones 
about the fact that such an expedition, at that time of year, 
could have but one significance : to seek potential bases for a 
German naval and air operation in the Arctic Ocean. 

What scepticism may have survived, in international 
quarters, as to the authenticity of this startling story must 
have suffered a severe shock, when the Norwegian general 
Carl Johan Erichsen, commander of the sixth division at 
Harstad and military governor of North Norway, on February 
15th, 1937, publicly and literally declared (in an interview 
with Aftenposten) : 


Not merely for pleasure’s sake did Reichswehrminister von 
Blomberg late in autumn travel along North Norway’s weather- 
beaten coast and Germany dispatch warships to us up here. For 
it is an official fact that Germany in winter last year sent war- 
ships here, which went without notice and without pilots into 
our northern fjords. 


The German Press, daily inspired as it is by official instruc- 
tions, has been unusually zealous of late in denouncing 
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alleged Soviet plots against Scandinavia. Moscow, we are 
told, is burning to invade Northern Europe, where—a child 
knows that—Russia really has no interests. In the hopeless 
attempt to accredit that story in and outside Germany, 
V élkischer Beobachter, Berliner Bérsenzeitung, Lokalanzetger, 
and other Nazi dailies, combined their resonant attacks with 
the more subtle demonstrations of the scientific mind in 
Zeitschrift fir Geopolitik, Osteuropa and other distinguished 
reviews. On November 17th, 1936, Der Angriff emphasised 
the “ black clouds over Northern Europe” and directly sum- 
moned the four Nordic governments to pay proper heed to 
the “ red lightning ” over their heads. Three hundred Russian 
airplanes, Der Angriff shouted, were stationed along the 
Carelian frontier, ready to swarm at a moment’s notice into 
peaceful Scandinavia, which, as the Nazi review Volk und 
Reich recently put it, ‘‘ positively calls for the thief by its 
sonorous snoring.” Which thief ?—that is the question. 

In contrast with the more reserved attitude of the Nor- 
wegian Press many Finnish and some Swedish dailies, headed 
by the two Stockholm evening papers Nya Dagligt Allehanda 
and Aftonbladei, joined with fervour in this Soviet scare 
campaign directed by Berlin. Although only a very slight 
portion of the Scandinavian public actually believes such 
blatant propaganda, it is nevertheless giving cause for con- 
cern. Sweden, in particular, remembers with a shudder how 
exactly the same sort of Russophobe propaganda inspired by 
Germany brought her, on the eve of the world war, within an 
inch of armed Russian intervention. Germany’s policy 
obviously tends to attain now what in 1914, thanks to the 
prudence of the Swedish government, had failed : to work up, 
by means of a vast campaign of deliberately false news, such 
mutual distrust between Moscow and Stockholm as would 
bring the latter, at the hour of crisis, into line with Berlin. 
Fortunately, and in spite of certain too markedly pro-German 
tendencies in the Swedish army and navy, there is good ground 
to think that the present Swedish government will not more 
easily than its predecessor of 1914 allow itself to be manceuvred 
into a war with Russia. 

If Moscow’s fiendish schemes against Scandinavia are a 
myth, her war readiness in the Arctic is not. The “ phantom- 
flyers ” are, in part at least, good Russian airplanes and they 
mean business as much as Field-Marshal v. Blomberg. The 
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influential Oslo paper Tidens Tegn very adequately described 
the situation when it wrote, on November 2oth, 1936: 
“ These Russian air-raids into North Norway are not primarily 
aimed at our country. They are before all exercises to hit 
enemy warships off the coast of Norway.”’ But why on earth, 
one may ask, should Germany and Russia think of waging 
war in this area? First, there is the problem of Russia’s sea 
communications in the West. Montreux did away with the un- 
limited freedom of the Dardanelles, making thereby the Black 
Sea a problematic asset in times of war. Nor is the Soviet 
sure to retain her liberty of movement in the Baltic. 

For a long time, and particularly since 1935, Germany has 
been intriguing for the refortification of the Aland Islands (at 
the entrance of the Gulf of Bothnia), which are demilitarised 
under the International Convention of 1922. A first step in 
this direction has already been taken by the Finnish authori- 
ties. It is an open secret that the newly built aerodrome at 
Mariehamn, chief town of the archipelago, serves primarily 
strategic, not commercial, purposes. German capital and 
German engineers played a leading réle in this construction. 
With the Aland Islands refortified and a sympathetic govern- 
ment at Helsingfors—not a very unlikely assumption—it 
would be an easy matter for the German Navy and Air Force 
to bottle up the Red Fleet in the Gulf of Finland. It is, how- 
ever, fair to say that the latest developments in Finland, viz. 
the election to the presidency of Kyédsti Kallio, a good 
democrat and virtual ally of the Labour Party, and the 
journey to Moscow of Foreign Minister Holsti, have some- 
what altered the picture to the advantage of peace. But even 
if this well-prepared scheme should fail, Germany would still 
retain control of the Belts and the Sound, for her means of 
pressure on Denmark are such that, in the event of war, no 
Russian ship could hope any longer to be allowed free passage 
through these waterways. 

At all events there are reasons for believing that Russia no 
longer counts upon either the Black Sea or the Baltic as 
secure assets in a coming war. For several years her eyes have 
been turned towards the Arctic Ocean. Here, on the peninsula 
of Kola, are located the only two ports of the gigantic empire 
which remain open all the year round: Alexandrovsk (with 
Poljarnoe) and Murmansk. A centre of the greatest com- 
mercial and strategic importance has grown, during the last 
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decade or so, out of what had been in Tsarist times a bunch 
of half-forgotten, ill-conditioned villages. Murmansk, in 1925 
still a small town of some 2,500 inhabitants, is now an indus- 
trial city teeming with a 100,000 population, connected with 
Leningrad by a double-track railway which is said to be one 
of the best existing in the Soviet Union. Twenty-five torpedo- 
boats and fifteen submarines, besides important air forces, 
are permanently stationed at Alexandrovsk. 

The full importance of these Arctic strongholds, which the 
Soviets have done their utmost to develop and fortify, became 
evident after the completion of the “ Stalin Canal” in 1933. 
Now the Soviet Admiralty is in a position, in summer, to 
move smaller vessels of war, such as submarines and torpedo- 
boats, from their Baltic bases to the Arctic and vice-versa, 
without leaving Russian territory. Once the reconstruction 
of the “‘ Maria Canal,” between Lake Onega and the Neva, is 
finished, it will be possible to move even cruisers through the 
vast system of canals, lakes and rivers extending from 
Leningrad to the White Sea. 

To make the blockade of Soviet Russia complete on the 
Western front, Germany would be compelled, therefore, to 
send a fleet up to the extreme North with a view to inter- 
cepting the Arctic communications of Russia somewhere near 
North Cape, and possibly to attacking the naval and air bases 
on the Murman coast. The chances of success in any such 
enterprise would certainly be small, unless the German fleet 
were operating from bases on the coast of North Norway. 
That Berlin is attentive to the problem and making prepara- 
tions in good time was strikingly demonstrated by von 
Blomberg’s trip to the Arctic. 

There is, on the other hand, the question of Germany’s 
supply of Swedish iron ore. This is perhaps the crucial point 
of Herr Hitler’s present war preparations and it deserves, 
therefore, special attention. In 1935 Germany imported 
14,064,000 tons of iron ore (against only 8,268,000 tons in 
1934), while her native output amounted to 5,000,000 tons. 
By far her biggest suppliers were France with 5,830,000 tons, 
and Sweden with 5,510,000 tons. Quantitatively, then, the 
Swedish shipments to the Reich were slightly inferior that 
year to the amount of iron ore exported there by France. In 
value, however, the relation is different. In fact, the bulk of 
the ore that Germany receives from France is low-grade 
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Lorraine “ minette” (33 per cent. of iron), while Sweden 
ships to the Reich the choice of her mineral wealth, viz. the 
high-grade Lapland ore (60 to 70 per cent. of iron!). Accord- 
ingly, the German cast and steel production was dependent, 
in 1935, upon Sweden for about 54 per cent. of its im- 
port needs and only for little more than 25 per cent. upon 
France. 

But that is not all. While the French minette primarily 
feeds the more inoffensive Saar industry, the big munitions 
factories of the Rhine and Ruhr basin work almost exclusively 
on Swedish iron ore. The dependence of Germany’s armaments 
industry on the supplies from Sweden is still enhanced by the 
fact that any change on a large scale from the highly phos- 
phorous Lapland ore now in use there to other minerals 
would necessitate such expenditure for the change of plants 
as Germany could hardly now afford. In 1936, according to 
preliminary figures, shipments of Swedish iron ore to the 
Reich amounted to approximately 7,500,000 tons (out of a 
total of German imports estimated at 18,800,000 tons). The 
dependence of the German war industry on Swedish ore, it 
appears, underwent a new increase. 

Now the chief mining centres in Sweden, Kiruna and 
Gallivare (Malmberget), are both situated quite near the 
northern frontier. They are, therefore, within easy reach 
(about two hours’ flight, say the military experts) of the 
Soviet air bases lining the Carelia frontier to Finland. Like- 
wise, the chief export harbour for this ore, port Narvik in 
Norway, one of the places visited by Field-Marshal v. Blom- 
berg, can easily be blockaded by the Red Fleet stationed on 
the Murman coast. Nor is the other shipping centre for the 
Lapland ore, port Lulea on the Gulf of Bothnia (Aland 
Islands!), quite secure against possible Soviet attacks by air 
or from the sea. 

Taking all these factors into account, the situation in the 
extreme North can be presented, in a nutshell, like this : 
In the event of war, both Russia and Germany would be in a 
position to strike at each other a serious, maybe a fatal blow 
in the Arctic, the former by cutting off German war industry 
from an essential source of supplies ; the latter by throttling 
the last free waterway of the Soviets on the Western front. 
Success will probably lie with the Power that strikes first and 
is prepared to trespass most unscrupulously on the rights of 
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the small neutral countries involved. Which one that will be, 
only the future can decide. 

That the Russian ‘“ phantom-flyers”’ over Lapland are 
actually training for a swift destructive attack on the iron-ore 
mines and that the Soviet and German warships manceuvring 
near Tromsé and Narvik, or even right in Ofotemfjord, are 
sent to rehearse respectively the blockade and the disengage- 
ment of the ore traffic to Germany, is as sure as was the 
military significance of the von Blomberg expedition. This 
is, at all events, the prevalent opinion, in both the military 
and the political quarters of Scandinavia, though the whole 
business is not, of course, too openly discussed. 

How serious the situation has grown may be gathered— 
besides the military utterances quoted above—from two 
important conferences. On November 28th, 1936, the 
Swedish Government urgently convened a secret council of 
the chiefs of the Army, Navy and Air Force. The day before, 
the Swedish Admiralty had urged immediate reinforcement 
of the Fleet, in view of the alarming political situation. On 
February 16th, 1937, the Norwegian Prime Minister Ny- 
gaardsvold took the extraordinary step of convoking all party 
leaders of the Storting to a conference scheduled for March Ist, 
for the purpose of discussing the problem of maintaining 
Norway’s neutrality in the event of war, and—presumably— 
adopting a large extra appropriation for the Defence budget. 

Joacuim JoESTEN. 


THE FRENCH SYMBOLISTS. 


N the history of literature it is possible to attach overmuch 

importance to exact dates. Nevertheless there was 

sufficient justification for choosing the year 1936 as the 
cinquantenaire of the Symbolist movement. Although Ver- 
laine, Mallarmé and Rimbaud, the three pillars of symbolism, 
wrote the bulk of their work previously, the years 1885-6-7 
marked the first diffusion of their ideas among the lettered 
public. The revelation came through critical articles, newly 
founded reviews, and the less precise but equally important 
medium of the Bohemian cafés. A younger generation of 
poets and prose-writers grew at that time conscious of com- 
mon methods and aims. A rallying point was provided when, 
in September 1886, the name symboliste was launched by 
Jean Moréas in an article in the Figaro. Before defining 
symbolism, it is necessary to see it against the background 
of the preceding poetry. Only thus can it stand out in its true 
perspective near the summit of that astonishing nineteenth 
century—a century which, when it opened, was as bare of 
poetry as an auctioneer’s catalogue, yet closed in a cloud of 
poetry as heady and as pervading as incense, with traditions 
vital enough to rule for another hundred years, unless the 
reactions of man towards life should change entirely. 

The lyric tradition had been well and truly established by 
the Romantics. Though poets of widely different quality and 
achievement, Lamartine, Vigny, Hugo and Musset had this 
much in common: they vulgarised poetry. They expressed 
with splendid eloquence feelings which can be immediately 
apprehended by the cultured and uncultured alike. Their 
poetry, accessible to practically everyone who could read, 
was exciting, colourful, triumphantly emotional. Its intel- 
lectual content was small. The theme of their great lyric 
poems can be stated satisfactorily in a few lines of prose. 
When their stock of explicit emotions ran dry, they either 
ceased writing or, like Hugo, continued to flounder about in 
a morass of high-sounding verbiage. Their virtue, and at the 
same time the limit of their art, was to render fully simple 
emotional conceptions. ae 

After the Romantic heyday came Baudelaire. In a 
restricted sense he is the ancestor of the Symbolists. Both 
Verlaine and Mallarmé read him extensively, and there are 
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many echoes of his verse among theirs. But without him they 
would have been the same poets. Whereas they belonged— 
and knew they belonged—to the beginning of a new epoch, 
Baudelaire stood at the close of an old one. He, and not they, 
is the only true Decadent in French literature. He was in 
essence a romantique attardé, endowed with a subtler sensi- 
bility than the genuine Romantics, but with the same 
emotional reactivity. The Romantics had sucked vitality 
from disillusion itself. Baudelaire was too disillusioned even 
for that. The feeling that he had been born too late is ex- 
pressed very typically in his Coucher du soleil romantique, with 
its closing lines : 


But I pursue in vain the retiring God ; 

Irresistible Night affirms its sway, 

Damp, dark, deathly, and full of shivers ; 

A smell of the grave in the darkness floats, 

And my fearsome foot brushes, on the edge of the marsh, 
Unforeseen frogs and cold water-snails. 


The new star in French poetry was not that of the solitary 
Baudelaire, whom the conservative society of the Second 
Empire branded as a half-mad immoralist, but of the Parnas- 
sians. Leconte de Lisle, J.-M. de Heredia, and a number of 
lesser poets reacted against both the subjectivity and the 
looseness of Romantic verse. Poetry for them meant a ruth- 
less exclusion of the ego, and a quest for faultless form. They 
were like orderly-minded grown-ups arriving in the nursery 
after the children had gone to bed, leaving all the toys strewn 
about the floor. This had to be put away, that mended. 
They were, however, grown-ups with a sense of beauty. They 
did not undervalue the best of the toys, they objected to their 
careless use. In their process of tidying up French poetry, 
the Parnassians might have been expected to behave in much 
the same way as those other great tidiers-up, the Classics, 
after the hurly-burly of the Renaissance. They did not do so, 
partly because they lived in an age of greater colour, and 
partly because one of them at least, Leconte de Lisle, was a 
man of much wider genius than the Classic verse-makers. 
Like these, he felt discipline to be necessary and made a god 
of form—not, however, for its own sake, but in order to dis- 
play more effectively the richness of content. In the pomp of 
words, and especially in the choice of rhyme, Parnassian verse 
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is frequently richer than Romantic. But it is an ordered rich- 
ness. It shows a sense of selection and of craftsmanship. It 
deliberately seeks its effects and draws its material not from 
the personal experiences of the poet, but mainly from history 
and legend. It is the work of scholars endowed with high 
powers of imagination. Ultimately, for all its pictorial 
qualities, it is intellectual. Its virtues are a glittering stateli- 
ness, its inevitable defect lack of spontaneity. 

Hardly had Parnassianism won acceptance than the new 
conception of poetry with which we are concerned had grown 
up to supersede it. To Paul Verlaine, that vagabond of genius, 
the careful and massive chiselling of the Parnassians was 
repellent. 


For we want ever half-shades, 
Not colour, nothing but shading! 


Precision, eloquence, tinselled rhyme, these were things to be 
avoided at all costs. Let your verse come as it will, he wrote 
in L’Art Poétique. Let it be light, airy, fantastic, perfumed 
with the mood of the moment. Such is true poetry, “‘ And all | 
the rest is lsterature.” Literature! The great canvases, the — 
studied effects, the glowing colours lovingly laid on, how stiff, 
how heavy, how dead they appeared to this new Ariel. So 
Symbolism was born, in fact if not yet in name. It was more 
than a reaction, a newschool or movement like so many others. 
It brought into French literature something that had never 
been there before, something that had always appeared alien 
to the genius of the race. This new element was the imprecise. 

Symbolism is the poetry of the subconscious. Like 
Romanticism it is subjective, but that is as far as the resem- 
blance goes. It eschews grandiloquence and refuses to recog- 
nise simple, isolated emotions. In this consists its un-French 
quality, for the French mind has a natural tendency towards 
simplification. Descartes’ first principle of analysis reveals 
the instinct not of one man, but of a whole race. French 
literature rarely leaves space for réverie. All the author’s 
meaning is accessible to the reader who will take the trouble 
to study the text. It is as though, all through French letters, 
has run the dervish’s advice: ‘‘ Begin nothing of which thou 
hast not first considered the end.” Start no hares that you 
will not pursue to the death. Know where you are going and 
arrive there. Be clear, and not only clear, but circumscribed. 
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For the Symbolists it was inadmissible that the contours 
of thought or feeling should be clearly cut. They found them, 
on the contrary, vague, shadowy, interwoven. Reality, in a 
word, is complex, and to single out is to kill. That being 
accepted, the next step was to find a means of expressing the 
subconscious without fatally distorting it. The Parnassians 
had ignored the subconscious. The Romantics, by isolating 
commonplaces of feeling and translating them in terms of 
metaphor, had falsified it. The right way was not by images, 
but by symbols. Reduced to its most elementary terms, this 
means that the Symbolist does not speak directly out of 
himself, but comes through the object which, superficially, he 
appears to be describing. He may seem to be giving a soul to 
inanimate things, but actually he is using them to represent 
his own moods. Thus: Cette colline est belle, inclinée, et 
pensive is a poor description of a hill as such, but excellent as 
an indication of the feelings which it awakens in the poet. 


The same may be said of a line such as this from Verhaeren’s 
Le Moulin : 


The old mill which turns, and weary, turns and dies. 


Keats was more than half descriptive when he wrote: 
** Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness,” but Verlaine was 
wholly a Symbolist in 
Les sanglots longs 
Des violons 
De Pautomne... 


The more satisfying a symbol is for the poet who uses it, 
the more it is charged with personal association, the less will 
it be comprehensible to the reader. The true Symbolist 
writes “I” not as a convenient abbreviation of “ typical 
man,” not as a glowing bridge of sympathy between himself 
and his audience, but for the subtle, secret flavour which he 
alone fully discerns in it. And usually he does not write “ I ” 
at all, but substitutes “ the mill,” “ the clock,” “ the garden,” 
or “ the rain.” To realise this is to avoid lengthy discussion of 
two irrelevant points. The first is the “ obscurity ” of Sym- 
bolism. Of course Symbolist poetry is obscure. If it were 
clear, i.e. capable of one definite interpretation by every | 
reader, it would cease to be Symbolist. The whole purpose of | 
the symbol is to represent, more truly than the most carefully- | 
worded analysis of feeling, an inner mood. Through the 
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symbol the reader may catch the same mood, but his response 
to the suggestion of the poet can never be exactly predicted. 

The second point is the relation between Symbolist poetry 
and Impressionist painting. A false parallel is often drawn, 
based primarily on the assumption that artists working in 
different mediums at much the same date are likely to have 
a similar outlook. The assumption grows when it is found 
that painters and poets shared the same cafés and exchanged 
views. But attempts to establish analogies between the arts 
are rarely illuminating. In this case they are quite fruitless, 
as a glance at the results will show. Symbolist poetry, we 
have seen, is obscure as a condition of its existence. Im- 
pressionist painting is vague—which is not the same thing— 
because of a deliberate choice in the manner of execution. 
Symbolism is the denial of materialistic realism. Impres- 
sionism is shatteringly realistic. Renoir, Manet, and the rest 
painted without line because they felt that, having a true 
vision of the objective world, only thus could they com- 
municate it in its entirety. They took immense pains to 
render what they saw. They blurred detail because they 
found that in real life detail is blurred. The Symbolists, on 
the other hand, by exalting detail and giving it a spiritual 
significance, projected it beyond the focus of the realist’s eye. 

Of the three poets who stand at the origin of Symbolism, 
Paul Verlaine will ultimately, I believe, be considered the 
greatest. He is a true Symbolist in that he makes no attempt 
to simplify the complex. He tries in his verse to throw in 
everything : fugitive feeling, half-glimpsed perspective, vague 
remembrance. The miracle is that he succeeds, and yet 
remains clear. Because of this he is also a universal poet. 
Perhaps it is his choice of everyday words, perhaps his light- 
ness of touch which saves him from turgidity. The fact 
remains that, without ever treating a definite “‘ subject ” or 
dealing with one of the great commonplaces of sentiment, he 
achieves again and again the poignant simplicity of folk- 
poetry. Indeed, if his name was lost to-morrow, much of his 
verse would survive in that form. What could be more direct, 
and more destined to last, than this from Sagesse : 


Le ciel est, par-dessus le toit, 
Si bleu, si calme! 

Un arbre, par-dessus le toit, 
Berce sa palme. 


Vou. CLt. 30 
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—Qu’as-tu fait, 6 toi que voila, 
Pleurant sans cesse, 

Dis, qu’as-tu fait, toi que voila, 
De ta jeunesse ? 


Verlaine, who began as a Parnassian, is also a descriptive 
poet. The fact is sometimes overlooked because his descrip- 
tions are suggestive rather than conclusive. Yet many of his 
lines, if not whole poems, can be enjoyed in themselves, with- 
out seeking a Symbolist intent. Some idea of them can be 
given even in translation : 


Wisps of smoke in form of fives 
Came thin and black from the high-pointed roofs, 


and from the same poem : 
The winking eyes of the blue street lamps, 
or this: 


. . two hundred and twenty-five halberdiers 
On the march, and their spikes straight as the spikes of a 
portcullis 
Gleam cross-wise against the lances of the rain. 


For Verlaine the office of poetry was to suggest. Free and 
supple rhymes, verses floating on over the rhyme instead of 
ending on it in a gaudy florescence, the use of low tones rather 
than high, were the technical resources of this quietly supreme 
verse-maker. His symbols, which he used with telling effect, 
were always simple and restrained. This simplicity, culti- 
vated and classicised by Henri de Régnier, employed a little 
ponderously by the Belgian Verhaeren, remains in Verlaine 
delightfully unforced. He can be read with ease and pleasure, 
for however unsubstantial his thought he does nothing to 
conceal it from the reader. 

The same cannot be said of Mallarmé, who speaks a language 
which is the despair of the uninitiated. For him “a poem is 
a mystery whose key the reader must seek. Three-quarters 
of the enjoyment of a poem lies in the pleasure of guessing 
little by little.” There is a powerful fascination in his work, 
from the comparatively easy early poems to his masterpiece 
L’Aprés-midt dun faune, the second half of which, according 
to an eminent French poet and critic, Fernand Gregh, “ takes 
on the appearance of a Latin text of extreme difficulty.” 
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Here are words familiar to any Frenchman. Yet the words 
are often used in a special sense; nouns, adjectives, and 
verbs lie down in unaccustomed fellowship, and_ their 
juxtaposition produces a sense of strangeness. The word- 
order has not merely been changed to suit metre and rhyme, 
but has been calculated to give combinations never used 
before. Mallarmé considered that to yield all your meaning 
at once to the reader was to be limited and hence dull, but 
there is a second reason why his work is difficult. He had 
evolved a poetic idiom, comparable to the idiom of music, 
in which words were used for their sound and association- 
value, and hardly at all for their meaning in familiar speech. 
In his knottiest poems, therefore, he is using a language 
which requires study just as musical connotation requires 
study before a page of music can be read. In Mallarmé, 
French poetry has moved very far indeed from the emotional 
accessibility of the Romantics and the impassive realism of 
the Parnassians. It should not be thought, however, that 
Mallarmé is closed to the casual reader. Even his most 
obscure-seeming poems are shot with vivid and brilliant 
phrases which leap out by contrast, and haunt the memory 
for long after. He has not even yet come fully into his own, 
and his immediate influence was largely personal. He was the 
master in the flesh of an exceptional generation. 

The third member of the trinity is Rimbaud. If such a 
character appeared in fiction he would be denounced as 
incredible. At sixteen he was writing poetry of genius. At 
seventeen he wrote Bateau Ivre, which is more than a land- 
mark—it is an event—in French literature. At nineteen he 
had finished with poetry, and had written as well the strange 
prose of Une saison en enfer (the record of his year with 
Verlaine) and of Les Illuminations, works which contain half 
the Cubist doctrine. After this, except for the cryptic anno- 
tations of Le Reliquatre, he turned his back for ever on litera- 
ture, and after roaming in half the countries of Europe, in 
Java, Egypt, and Cyprus, he settled at Harrar where he 
made a small fortune by his trading enterprises among the 
Abyssinians. At the age of thirty-seven he was forced home 
by a tumour on the knee, and he died a few months after 
amputation. 

The wonder of Rimbaud is not in his life, though that is 
amazing enough, but in the fact that at seventeen he had 
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written poetry unique not only in colour, force, and imagina- 
tion, but also in sureness of touch and technical perfection. 
It is easy to conceive of a youthful prodigy, extravagantly 
inspired and throwing off verses of uneven brilliance. 
Rimbaud was not that. Bateau Ivre, to quote again his 
finest poem, is firm and vital in every one of its hundred 
lines. Each strophe bursts on you with a new revelation of 
the splendour of words, with lines unsurpassable in their 
power of suggestion or evocation, with more than a hint of 
the experience of maturity. Rimbaud’s poetry commands 
admiration not relatively, as the work of an adolescent, but 
absolutely as being the best of its kind. When Verlaine and 
others had it published it opened up new vistas of litera- 
ture which have not been fully explored to-day. Rimbaud, 
moreover, is entirely original. He despised the poetry of 
his contemporaries. Verlaine had no influence on the com- 
position of his work. Mallarmé’s poems were anterior to his. 
Without models, without apprenticeship, he created an art 
whose excellence is beyond question. 

The influence of the first Symbolists cannot yet be properly 
assessed, for we are still dominated by it. They established 
for literature the right and the means to treat of that delicate 
shadow-land of human consciousness which before them had 
seemed too intangible for expression. They disproved com- 
pletely the dictum: Ce qui n'est pas clair west pas francais, 
and their spirit overflowed into English literature. A host of 
poets, all gifted, some great, Maeterlinck, Verhaeren, Roden- 
bach, Kahn, Régnier, Valéry, T. S. Eliot, Edith Sitwell, and 
how many others, are in their debt. Their innovations, 
particularly that of the monologue intérieur, have created a 
line of prose-writers from Huysmans through Gide and Proust 
to Gertrude Stein and James Joyce. Surrealism is only a 
development, or an offshoot, of their doctrine. It is very 
certain that their moral place is not at the end of the 
nineteenth century, but at the beginning of the twentieth. 

GEOFFREY BRERETON. 


LONDON LIFE A CENTURY AGO. 


T is in years like the present when great events are toward, 

that one takes occasion by the hand to cast a backward 

glance at men and things, and seeks to find out under what 
conditions of life and in what an environment Londoners 
demeaned themselves a century ago. 

Well, in the first place, what of the city itself at this period 
which is so remote and yet which a single reign seems to link 
up with our own days? In a sense it was even then largely, 
if not a rebuilt area, at least one which, particularly on the 
north and west, had extended its boundaries in a remarkable 
way. You have only to examine a plan of London of about 
1837 and compare it with one dating from the earlier years 
of that century to realise what a considerable extension of the 
city had taken place during the interval. The fact is that it 
was under the Regency and the reign of George IV that such 
men as Nash and Burton began those building developments 
which resulted in the creation of the fashionable areas known 
as Belgravia in the west and the Regent’s Park, with its 
splendid series of surrounding houses, on the north. Indeed, 
Tyburnia and Stucconia, names applied at the time, indicated 
the region as well as the use of the material with which the 
new residential quarters were clothed, and which arose in 
places till then open fields or, if developed, only developed 
in the simple direction of market gardens and allotments. 

Hitherto westerly London may be said to have begun at 
Hyde Park Corner, and to have extended in the north no 
further than Somers Town and Camden Town, the very 
names of which indicate their being almost separate civic 
entities. Then St. Pancras was merely Pancras Vale; Chalk 
Farm was only what its name indicates, and Kentish Town 
was little more than a collocation of small houses spread 
along a highway which ran through practically open country. 
Such resorts as Copenhagen House and other places of 
recreation were reached by an exiguous roadway known as 
Maiden Lane, which started its urban and more sophisticated 
career at Battle Bridge, at the top of the Gray’s Inn Road, 
and rapidly became a mere rustic highway, after crossing the 
Regent’s Canal. That waterway, indeed, divided the northerly 
part of London from what were merely nurseries and market 
gardens, or in some portions nothing but open ground, but 
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which to-day have long since become an integral part of the 
metropolis. North of Balls Pond Road the map-maker of the 
day found practically nothing to make it worth while ex- 
tending his investigations. 

Hampstead and Highgate and Kensington were then out- 
lying villages, and such immense districts as South Ken- 
sington (then known as Brompton) and Earl’s Court were, as 
they were destined to remain for nearly another half-century, 
merely a congeries of market gardens, which practically 
surrounded the London of the budding century. Here and 
there among these were to be found large country mansions, 
and Coleherne House (whose site is now covered by the flats 
of Coleherne Court) and Earl’s Court House, where the great 
surgeon Hunter lived, may be taken as examples of yet 
others whose rurality has long since been swallowed up by 
the growth of what Cobbett not inaptly called “ The Wen.” 

If on the other hand we place a plan of the London of 1837 
beside one of 1937, we shall see what an incredible increase 
has occurred in building development during the intervening 
years. It was in 1828 that the Cubitts began their structural 
operations on what was then known as The Five Fields 
(where the late Sir Algernon West’s mother remembered 
going to partake of syllabubs!) but which under their zgis 
became Belgrave, Eaton and Chester Squares with their 
intersecting streets which were then regarded as fashionable, 
but yet slightly rural abodes. During the fifties and ’sixties 
of the last century a still greater residential increase took 
place and initiated that large and inchoate part of London 
known generically as South Kensington. 

But if the architectural changes in the metropolis during 
the last century have been so marked, the conditions of life 
generally have changed equally. Imagine a city without 
railways, without telegraphs or telephones, with houses to 
the top storeys of which hot water had to be carried, where 
lifts were non-existent, where servants were relegated to small, 
ill-lighted attics, where even the owners had to climb many 
stairs in search of their beds, and where baths were limited 
to the circular tin affairs of an almost medieval archaicism. 
Gas fires were as unknown as was the telephone, and the 
practical obliteration of those fogs, which we used to call 
“ pea-soupers,” is largely due to this new form of heating, 
and the consequent lessening of the use of coal. A better 
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picture of London under its earlier conditions cannot be 
found than in the first chapter of Bleak House, where Dickens, 
in a famous description, has pointed out the many désagré- 
ments due to the older order of things. 

Taxicabs and motor omnibuses seem an almost recent 
innovation to many of us who for years were exposed to the 
chances of falling cab-horses and the relatively slow progress 
of horse omnibuses, whose drivers were first-rate Jehus and 
not infrequently masters of repartee, but whose journeys 
were slow and not always sure. Before the coming of the 
taxi, the hansom and the four-wheeler, or growler as it was 
termed, had certainly become greatly improved as to their 
internal fitments, and were very different from those earlier 
ones, the glasses of which rattled to the complete obliteration 
of conversation, and the floors of which were covered with the 
dirty straw which gave their fares a sensation of being 
imprisoned in some ill-kept stable. To go still further back 
into what have been facetiously called the good old days, 
think of making journeys from the Bull at Holborn, or the 
Saracen’s Head on Snow Hill, even to what were then but the 
environs of London, to say nothing of those further-flung and 
almost daring excursions into the remote country, when it 
took as long to get to Enfield as it now does to get to Brighton. 

And what of the amusements with which the Londoners 
of a century back diverted themselves? The theatre then, 
as it had been for two centuries, was the chief form of recrea- 
tion. But between the play-houses of Queen Victoria’s early 
days and those of these times there is almost a greater 
difference than existed between the former and those of the 
age of Elizabeth. Sadler’s Wells in the north and the Coburg 
on the south side of the river were, with the little Globe and 
Olympic, the more impressive Haymarket and the St. 
James’s, to speak only of these better-known centres, the 
chief places of dramatic activity. From some of the seats in 
the Old Vic. (once the Coburg) before it was reconstructed, 
it was impossible to see the stage unless one rose from one’s 
seat and leaned perilously over the railed edge of the gallery. 
But theatrical display was by no means the only form in 
which our grandfathers took their pleasure. It was an age 
when instruction was rampant and the powder oftener than 
not was hardly disguised in the jam. People became excited 
over the wonders of the diving bell. Panoramas were greatly 
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in vogue, and exhibitions masquerading under names 
borrowed from a Greek source were as the sands of the sea. 
People went to the Panopticon with the same delight as they 
did to Burford’s Panorama or Miss Winwood’s Needlework 
pictures. Scientific matters were in the air and Faraday’s 
words had weight. Had we lived in those days we should 
have found the centre of Leicester Square filled with Wyld’s 
Great Globe, and the British Institution crowded with an 
attentive and sedate audience in which paterfamilias and his 
progeny appeared to take an equal interest. 

For it is curious how the young in those days did not seem 
to be young at all, but in manner and dress replicas of their 
parents of whom they were (epistolarily at any rate) “ the 
dutiful and affectionate ” offspring. In their dress, too, these 
little ones seem to have forgotten to be natural, and look for 
all the world like miniature copies of their fathers and 
mothers. They may have trundled their hoops or flown their 
kites, as children do to-day, but they then indulged in these 
delights garbed like little old men and women whom sar- 
torially they resembled as a miniature resembles a full- 
length portrait. Innumerable pictorial representations have 
made us familiar with what these elders appeared like in 
early Victorian days. There was a stiffness and formality 
about the men’s attire, which was not inappropriate to their 
mental attitude. Sir Leicester Dedlock and Mr. Rochester, 
Mr. Tulkinghorn and Mr. Dombey, were examples of differ- 
ent types all moulded, however, in much the same pattern, 
and all stiffened in the closely buttoned frock-coats of an 
amazingly angular respectability. As they walked the 
streets, or rode sedately in the Park, or passed in their 
barouches or tilburys, so they were apparently in the 
bosoms of their families the undisputed masters of the 
universe from whose decisions there was no appeal and whose 
lightest words bore the semblance of an almost divine 
inspiration. There were, of course, many exceptions to this 
rather dreary picture. But there is no doubt that the prevail- 
ing type was that, if not exactly of Mr. Barrett, at least not 
remotely approximating to that unpleasant personality. The 
ladies were, as always, far more decorative. The large 
Leghorn hats, the elaborate shawls, the flowing robes, and 
the fichus, and such-like lesser forms of adornment, together 
with the plain but often so becoming habit of hair-dressing, 
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gave the fairer portion of the population an advantage over 
the mere male which they hardly followed up by an adequate 
expression of their own personality. For they were the 
“dear and dutiful wives ” of their spouses (that appropriate 
word), and were the rather dominated possessions of the 
sultans who owned them. 

One visualises a typical early Victorian family in a typical 
early Victorian house. Mamma with her crochet-work or her 
household book ; the daughters engaged with their tambour- 
frames or their painting (flowers with any amount of stip- 
pling) ; or playing the simple airs of Sterndale-Bennett or the 
easier songs of Mendelssohn on the upright piano, with its 
fluted silk front and its exiguous keys. There they sit sur- 
rounded by the heavy furniture of that period, with fire- 
screens, and the wax-modelled fruit (under glass), and on the 
walls Papa and Mamma (probably by Pickersgill). If tea be 
brought it will be carried in by a sedate footman or a “ neat- 
handed” maid ; and its solid silver apparatus will doubtless 
be borne on a papier-maché tray on which painted flowers 
and inlaid mother-of-pearl fight for mastery. There they sit 
until the Master returns from his club or his counting-house, 
and solemnly informs his attentive family that “‘ Her 
Majesty ” is again “‘ expecting” or that the Duke was seen 
walking in white ducks and blue brass-buttoned coat in 
Piccadilly. Or if he thinks that the mental attitude of his 
women-folk is sufficiently alive to such mundane matters, he 
may talk a little of the Corn Laws or the rise and fall of 
stocks, or of “‘ what the Swede intend and what the French.” 
And then they all go up to change for dinner—at six o’clock! 

It was, when compared with our hectic life, a rather dull, 
even drab existence. But then how safe it seemed, and was. 
Income Tax a mere nominal incident in one’s debit account ; 
Death Duties unheard of; industrial unrest, especially in 
that baleful year 1848, was much in evidence, but it had not 
become consolidated in the way it was later to be, and it was 
rather the rumbling of a distant storm than the storm itself. 
Those who speak of the Victorian Era sometimes overlook the 
fact that that era was so extended a one, that modes of life 
and thought, manners and customs, the very face of the 
country and the very appearance of its great towns, had 
during that period so changed that when Queen Victoria 
died there was practically nothing resembling what it had 
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been when she was awakened on that historic May morning, 
and found herself receiving allegiance as the ruler of the 
world’s foremost kingdom. 

It is always difficult to be precise in such matters where 
changes of thought, like changes of fashion, overlap each 
other. But roughly one may perhaps venture the suggestion 
that the early portion of Queen Victoria’s reign covered the 
period from 1837 to 1860; that its Middle Age, so to speak, 
synchronised with the years from 1860 to 1880 ; and that the 
last twenty years were that late period, a sort of Indian 
Summer in which conditions of life as we were to know them 
for nearly another couple of decades, had more or less con- 
solidated themselves. To borrow a feminine sartorial and 
capillary analogy: the first was exemplified by the shawl. 
and the treatment of the hair in its simplest form ; the second 
by the chignon, the cap and the bustle; the last by the 
fringe, the attenuated skirt and the disdain of the corset. 

One has only to look at contemporary portraits to judge 
what changes in men’s attire took place during that pregnant 
sixty-odd years. Compare, for instance, the habiliments of 
such diverse personages as Mr. Peel and Count D’Orsay, with 
the be-whiskered, peg-top trousered gentlemen who appear 
in Doyle’s pictures of society; and again with those who 
figure in the later work of Du Maurier and Charles Keene. 
Punch, that microcosm, shows us better than most sources 
how the subtle changes took place, and how drastic in course 
of time they eventually became. Here and there the London © 
perambulator might have seen wonderingly a survival of a _ 
period which else seemed to have passed with the snows of 
yester-year; men like General Brabazon, “the Beauty 
Bwab.”’ of many a story, or Montague Guest or Lord Chester- 
field, kept the flag of an ancient tradition flying gallantly, 
and even the collars (as different in shape as were the per- 
sonalities of their wearers) of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Spencer 
seemed like the oriflammes of a past which but for such die- 
hards might have appeared as the museum-pieces of a dead 
age. Could this same perambulator be transferred to the 
London of a century ago what outward changes would he 
witness. He woyld enter the city at Hyde Park Corner, a 
spot without its Burton screen, with Apsley House still in its 
initial red brick dress ; he would pass through a Piccadilly of 
a few great houses looking on to a Green Park enclosed in a 
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wall ; he would reach the spot which is now Trafalgar Square, 
but which was then an open space rail-enclosed, with the 
splendid Northumberland House looking toward The Golden 
Cross which stood where Nelson now communes with the 
stars. Along the Strand and Fleet Street he would have 
passed such places as Hungerford Market (the Charing Cross 
railway station stands on its site) and the Adelphi, with 
Coutts’ Bank where the Tivoli Cinema is ; and he would reach 
St. Paul’s, perhaps relieved to find at least one relic left to 
remind him of a still earlier day. 

If he wanted to stay in Town, he would have to rely on the 
archaic hospitality of such hotels as Long’s in Bond Street 
or Almond’s in Clifford Street ; and he would take his mid- 
day meal in a chop house, where he would sit in a mahogany 
compartment, and probably tread on a sanded floor. He 
would find no picture galleries, save in private houses, and 
no museums save that rather awesome one in Bloomsbury 
which even then was but a pigmy in comparison with its 
present immensity. He would, in wet weather, be the victim 
of ill-kept roads and indifferent pavements, and would be a 
source of income to that now defunct race, shoe-blacks and 
crossing sweepers. On the other hand he would have found 
a Regent Street of unostentatious dignity, Park Lane devoid 
of communal dwellings and immense caravanserais, Hyde Park 
innocent of the Albert Memorial, and Gore House receiving 
_ its mixed but decorative society on the site of the Albert 
_ Hall. He would have found the Palace not yet guarded by 
_ the facade which Blore added, but with the Marble Arch in 
- front of it. Coming back from that long journey into the 
past, our hypothetical traveller would no doubt miss much 
that he might regret. But how many things would he find 
in compensation! For in spite of its noise and rush, in spite 
of the headlong omnibus and the unexpected taxi, in spite of 
what has been destroyed and above all, what has been sub- 
stituted, one wonders if he would be willing to change the 
city of to-day for the city of a century ago. 

E. BeresForD CHANCELLOR. 


VIENNA Eire 
ot aah general conception of the Viennese is not that of 


an industrious, nor even that of a serious, people. 

However, it is obtained mostly from musical comedies 
and from the films, which really give the impression that 
the Viennese spend their lives in tippling, singing and dancing, 
in making love and in wasting money. There is no doubt 
that they are in general an easy-going and genial lot and 
that they like to be merry. But their pastimes always keep 
within the limits of seemliness and even of charm. The 
cheerfulness and joviality of London crowds has often been 
remarked upon, and the Viennese behave somewhat similarly 
when they are gathered in large numbers. But I believe that 
their motives are different. The English sense of fairness 
prevents even the bully from too openly intimidating his 
less vigorous neighbours. He wants to be looked upon as a 
gentleman, and will do all he can to maintain this reputation. 
It is the foremost desire of the Viennese to avoid trouble, to 
enjoy their lives without any interference, and this keeps 
them good-humoured even in rather trying circumstances. 
They have a remarkable ability for looking on the brighter 
side of things, an ability which brings joy and happiness 
even to the poor. It is astounding with what skill in economy 
these people, who do not even earn enough for their mere 
living, manage to set aside a little money for their pleasures. 
Literally nobody spends Sunday at home, or the very many 
feast days of the Roman Catholic Church. Their amusements 
are most varied, from lying on the grassy slopes of the 
Danube to making cheap excursions all over Europe, from 
enjoying street-organs and strolling musicians to attending 
cinemas, orchestral concerts and theatres, from bowling in 
the garden of any suburban inn to playing football, watching 
polo or crowding the racecourses. And everywhere you meet 
the same smiling faces, the same chatter and laughter, as if 
they were living in paradise and not in the poorest country 
in Europe. A hundred and fifty years ago Schiller called 
them the Phzacians of the Danube : 


Immer ist Sonntag, es drebt immer am Herd sich der Spiess. 
(It’s always Sunday, and always the spit turns on the hearth.) 


f= 
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They like good cookery indeed, but the everyday routine of 
their meals is rather homely. You find practically in every 
house at noon the same dinner, consisting of boiled beef, which 
also provides the broth, vegetables richly seasoned and floured, 
and a great variety of rather solid hot sweets. Certainly the 
bill of fare in an average restaurant will give extracts from 
all the cuisines of Europe, thus proving once again the 
internationalism of this town. There are no bakers in the 
world to compare with the Viennese. All sorts of rolls and 
of brown bread, always fresh and crisp, are eaten without 
butter, as dainties, by themselves. And there is another 
delicacy cheaper even than that: drinking water, which is 
obtained from the fresh springs in the mountains and con- 
ducted to Vienna by huge aqueducts, keeping its chilly 
temperature and refreshing taste even in the hottest summer. 

The quantity of water drunk the whole day through is 
amazing. This can be seen in no place better than in the 
world-renowned cafés. You get your coffee on a tray together 
with a glass of very cold water and after your cup is cleared 
away another tray with two glasses of water’ is placed on 
your table and renewed every half-hour. For this is another 
remarkable feature of the coffee-houses, that you are allowed, 
nay—made welcome, to sit there hour after hour, reading 
the newspapers and magazines provided by the manage- 
ment, writing letters or talking to your friends, after you 
have consumed your cup of coffee for which you have paid 
about sixpence. The furniture of the cafés is most comfort- 
able. The marble tables have no cloths, and are kept 
extremely clean. You are seated on soft settees, each table 
being in a kind of three-sided box so as to give an impression 
of separateness and privacy. These coffee-houses, many of 
them in recent times unfortunately converted into a kind of 
restaurant, are the rendezvous of the Austrians. You will 
find them even in the smallest towns, but nowhere so many 
as in Vienna. The bachelors take their very frugal breakfasts 
there, from noon on they are crowded with people having 
their cup of black coffee after lunch, in the afternoon the 
Jause (something like the English “ afternoon tea’) is 
served, and the quiet playing-rooms of the cafés are opened 
for customers, who enjoy their billiards or their bridge. In 
some cafés the chess-players meet, and in the suburbs 
dominoes are played, and the most popular of the card 
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games—Tarok. But these coffee-houses, which to a great 
extent take the place of the English club, are also the meeting- 
places of business men, even serving sometimes as a sort of 
illegal stock exchange. They have very often been the head- 


quarters of new artistic movements, and a literary prophet — 


like Hermann Bahr, or a bohemian genius like the great 
lyric poet Peter Altenberg, assembled their neophytes and 
admirers in their own particular cafés. 

Everywhere the coffee is most excellent, especially when 
drunk with milk and whipped cream. It is said on good 
evidence that the first coffee-house in Vienna was opened in 
1683 by a Slav spy, whose services during the siege which 
Vienna withstood against the Turks were rewarded by the 
gift of a hundred sacks of coffee left in the Turkish tents 
and a licence to run a coffee-house. I wonder whether he 


realised that he was changing the social life of the capital. 


for centuries to come? 

A total abstainer, viewing Viennese café life, would be 
very pleased. But his satisfaction might be considered rather 
rash. For it must be frankly admitted that the number of 
teetotallers, though increasing, is not at all overwhelming. 
But neither the very light excellent beers nor the home- 
grown dry wines are easily intoxicating. Although the 
licensed innkeepers are subject to no restrictions, you very 
rarely meet drunken people. The only place where sobriety 
is not the rule is the famous Heurige (which means the 
current, i.e. the new wine, fermented in the current year). 
Vienna is surrounded by vineyards, mostly owned by small 
proprietors, who get a temporary licence when the new wine 
is ready. Picnic excursions are made into the courtyards and 
orchards of the tiny cottages where this draught wine is 
retailed, everyone carrying some cold supper wrapped in 
paper and adding to it some bread and cheese bought on 
the spot from small boy hawkers. In some of these private 
inns, an instrumental quartet will play popular songs, 
accompanied by the singing of the customers, who keep to 
the old saying : 


Wer nicht liebt Wein, Weib, Gesang, 
Bleibt ein Narr sein Leben lang. 


(Who likes not wine, women and song, 
Remains a fool his whole life long.) 
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It is a pity that some ingenious innkeepers have, for the 
sake of the foreigners, invented a sort of fashionable Heuri- 
gen which seem. to be modelled on the “ Vienna” of the 
films. There is little enough left of the characteristic charm 
of these homely places where the landlord and his family 
are the only waiters and where you can see the modest 
merriment of the true Viennese. 

There is another place where the Viennese like to gather 
in the warm summer, the much extolled “ Prater.” This one 
time hunting ground of the Imperial family has been the 
pleasure resort of Vienna for more than two centuries. When 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles wants to praise the amusements 
of the witches’ sabbath, he finds no better commendation 
than: Hier ist’s so lustig wie im Prater. (Here it’s as jolly 
as in the Prater.) It is part of a huge island formed by the 
_ Danube, and though in recent times a whole town district has 
been built there, it is still large enough to provide space for 
two big racecourses, for many playing grounds, including 
the famous “ Stadium,” for the Rotunde, a kind of Crystal 
Palace used for exhibitions, and for many square miles of 
woodland, grove and meadow, with riding-tracks, footpaths 
and avenues, and with, finally, the Wurstelprater or Prater 
of Hans Wurst (the Viennese Jack Pudding or Punch), which 
is the Coney Island of the town. The Danube and its many 
_ arms provide every possibility to hundreds of thousands for 
_ swimming, boating and fishing; while on the left bank of 
_ the river another island, the Lobau, a beautiful deer forest, 
is ready to welcome those who do not shun a wilderness of 
_ untended scenery. 

The loveliness of the surrounding hills and valleys, the 
_ nearness of high mountains, ranging up to seven thousand 
_ feet, account for the popularity of “hiking” among the 
_ Viennese, and especially for that of mountaineering. Austria 
_ offers every opportunity for ski-ing and accordingly this sport 
becomes more and more the favourite exercise from autumn 
to early spring. Gymnastics occupy a large part in the 
Austrian educational system, and the Austrians are taught 
by excellent teachers, a fact which explains the high standards 
found in all sports, particularly in swimming, football and 
_ skating. It has been one of the great achievements of the 
Austrian Socialist Party to train the workers in all sorts of 
bodily exercise, fighting in that way against drunkenness and 
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shaping at the same time a healthy and joyful youth. The 
improvement of the sanitary conditions of the working class 
in Vienna is well known. The infant mortality rate has been 
greatly reduced by the exemplary foundling institutions and 
the building of homes for poor children. Gymnasia and public 
baths, the many large parks with their playing grounds and 
swimming pools, and the green belt around the city, are 
so many weapons in the war against tuberculosis, which in 
former years was known as the “ Viennese disease ” and which 
has now been reduced by the efforts of the municipal govern- 
ment to normal figures. Vienna’s housing schemes have won 
the admiration of the whole world and are models for every 
municipality at grips with the problem of slum clearance. 

A lot has also been done to improve the intellectual and 
moral level of the working classes. Toynbee Hall and other 
institutions of the kind, first founded in London, have served 
as the prototype of Viennese foundations. Settlement work 
has been begun in the poorer districts of the city, and univer- 
sity extension schemes, which began in 1903 with a few 
evening classes held in a dark cellar in one of the suburbs, 
are now responsible for a dozen colleges situated in all parts 
of the town. Concerts and theatrical performances for workers 
are a commonplace, and there are hundreds of public libraries, 
controlled by the Board of Education, at the disposal of the 
poor. 

As is usual on the Continent, the children are educated at 
home. Even in rich homes there are no nurseries on the upper 
floors, as, with the exception of some garden cities lying out 
of the town, nearly everyone lives in a flat. The children are 
near to hand, and share the life of their parents. They con- 
tinue living at home when they go to school. There areveryfew | 
boarding schools and there are no residential colleges at the | 
universities. There is accordingly less independence and even | 
less comradeship among the Austrian youth than is the case 
in this country. Perhaps this over-long thraldom to the 
apron-strings is one of the reasons for that unruliness of mind | 
which is responsible for the sudden changes of Austrian 
politics. But on the other hand the bonds of the family andthe | 
influence of the parents upon the children are strengthened. | 

The religious feeling of the Austrian people, deeply rooted | 
and hardly threatened by the anti-clerical tendencies of the | 
Socialists and Austrian Nazis, contributes to the maintenance | 
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of these bonds. The Roman Catholic Church, adorning their 


religious services with all the colour of medieval pageantry 
and with all the beauty of the fine arts, is well suited to a 
people as sensitive and artistically gifted as the Austrians. 
Sunday mass attracts not only thousands of believers but 
in many churches. the outstanding musical performances 
draw people of all denominations and many who are indif- 
ferent in matters of religion, to hear, for instance, the famous 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Wiener Sangerknaben who 
regularly play and sing in the Hofkapelle. The different 
churches vie with each other in presenting the best music, and 
many associations have been formed to help them in this 
endeavour. 

These musical performances reach their highest pitch of 
excellence at the celebration of the great religious feasts. 
What a garland of beauty the ecclesiastical year of the Roman 


- Catholics winds even through the dreary lives of the poor! 


There is first of all the Holy Week, so closely connected with 
the beginning of the springtime by the fluffy catkins carried 
to Church and blessed there on Palm Sunday; with its 
climax from Maundy Thursday (remarkable in Imperial days 
for the ceremony of the washing of the beggars’ feet) when 
the bells are hushed—“ they are flown to Rome ”—and boys 
stroll through the streets carrying huge rattles and striking 
out the hours; to the “ Lamentations” sung at the Holy 
Grave erected in each church on Good Friday ; to the Resur- 


_ rection, when in the afternoon processions wind around the 


churches, when the air resounds with the ringing of bells and 


a happy crowds stream through the streets ; and last but not 


least to Easter Sunday, when the High Mass is resplendent 


_ with all the beauty of ecclesiastical display, bright with the 


pealing of organs and with the singing of triumphant chorales. 

After Easter thousands of boys and girls are busy preparing 
for their confirmation. In the weeks before Whit Sunday the 
streets are thronged with cars and cabs, the distinguished 
Fiaker (carriage and pair) noticeable among them, all deco- 
rated with flowers, often forming a kind of bower or canopy, 
carrying those who are to be confirmed and their Géden 
(god-parents) to St. Stefan’s Cathedral, and after the cere- 
mony to the Prater, crowded in these happy days by white- 
ribboned young people celebrating their arrival at the age of 
discretion. 
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The most spectacular of the ecclesiastical feasts is that of 
Corpus Christi. From early morning the air resounds with 
the din of gun-fire from the surrounding hills. Every church 
is the starting point of a brightly coloured procession, in 
which nearly everyone takes part, either as an onlooker, or 
walking behind the Eucharist which is carried by the priest. 
The ruler of Austria and the officials of the country march 
in the main procession through the city, and in the days of 
the Emperors this was a spectacle of amazing beauty, made 
even more splendid by the uniforms of the Life Guards and 
the magnificent costumes of the Hungarian and Polish 
noblemen. 

The year’s end is dedicated to the children. Santa Claus, 
rather unpleasantly accompanied by the bogy-man who 
carries the birch rod, places, in the night of the sixth of 
December, his apples and dried plums inside the children’s 
shoes which have been left on the window-sill, and leaves his 
own and his dark assistant’s wooden images behind as a 
souvenir. He is but the forerunner of the Christ-child, 
Who Himself prepares the Christmas tree and the presents 
which are piled underneath it. On Christmas Eve the children 
wait in their own room until they hear the little bell ringing 
that tells them that the Holy Babe and Knecht Rupprecht 
with his big sack have left the house. Now they throng into 
the room, where the candles on the tree have been lit and 
where apples, oranges and chocolates are hanging under the 
glittering decorations of silver and gold. Many people, 
especially in the smaller towns and villages, attend the 
midnight service on Christmas Eve, when the birth of the 
Saviour is celebrated ; and on the next day all assemble 
in the churches, the children gathering round the crib, where 
ox and ass are to be admired, looking down at the Holy 
Child in the cradle. All these features of the ecclesiastical 
calendar are common to both rich and poor and constitute 
another link in the democratic chain that unites the whole 
country. It is customary for wealthy people to stand god- 
parent to the children of their dependants and to spend their 
confirmation day with them; and at Christmas time the 
servants are called in to see the tree and share the happiness 
of their master and mistress. 

Certainly the average family must manage without any 
servant, and even rich people keep often only one. The bulk 
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of the housework falls therefore on the shoulders of the 
mother, and as there are not so many labour-saving devices 
in the Austrian home as there are in England, her work keeps 
her busy for a good part of the day. But this fact does not 
diminish her wish to enjoy life; she likes to dress up; and 
there is perhaps no town in the world, with the possible 
exception of New York, where one sees so many well-dressed 
women as in Vienna. But the Viennese housewife is very 
clever in saving expense by tailoring, stitching and knitting 
herself. In recent years she has come to share her husband’s 
taste for the coffee-houses, where now the ladies, too, meet 
at tea-time, instead of at each other’s houses. She busies 
herself with social and artistic activities, frequents lectures, 
concerts and theatres, while her husband, tired with his 
routine work, often prefers to sit at home or to join his friends 
at the café. Vienna’s traditional interest in music and art is 
maintained to-day mostly by the women. 

This predominance of the fair sex is disclosed to the 
attentive observer if he just rambles through the streets and 
looks at the shop windows. In London things that will 
interest men are given the best display, suits, coats and hats, 
pipes and cigarettes, golf clubs and fishing rods. In Vienna 
the scene is dominated by the arts and crafts. Industrialism 
has nowhere done so much harm to the handicraft worker 
as in Austria. In bygone days thousands of skilled workmen 
earned their living by carving amber and meerschaum, by 
working in mother-of-pearl ; and the Viennese turners were 
famous throughout Europe. In that vanished time, the 
district in Vienna where the silk manufacturers used to have 
their workshops was known as the Brillantengrund (diamond 
district). Viennese suit-cases and bags and vanity cases stood 
foremost in the list of exported goods. All that has now 
come to an end, and even the manufacture of ladies’ dresses, 
of musical instruments, of glassware and of furniture, those 
greatest achievements of the Viennese handworker, have 
their golden age in the past. For this decline the war and the 
post-war depression and foreign trade policies that reflect 
economic nationalism must be held responsible. 

The maintenance or revival of the old traditions of craft- 
manship was due to only a few men, influenced in part by 
English forerunners, who founded the Vienna Kunstgewerbe- 
schule (School of Arts and Crafts), an organisation which 
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has taken the lead during the last forty years, especially in 
creating a generation of [nnenarchitekten (designers of furni- 
ture and interior decorators). This movement was based on 
the tendency to combine the manual skill of the handicraft 
worker with the personal originality of the artist, and its 
fame was spread throughout the world by the products of 
the Wiener Werkstatte (the Vienna workshops), an enterprise 
which unhappily has come to an untimely end since the 
Great War. 

But their work lasted. There is a general feeling in Austria 
that bungling work does not pay, and that the fine arts are 
not a mere entertainment but an important part of everyone’s 
everyday life. Not a tree may be planted or cut down in 
Vienna until the question has been put and answered: Will 
the aspect of the town be improved or impaired by so doing? 
There is a special board to which is entrusted the guardian- 
ship over all kinds of works of art. No building can be erected 
or demolished without this board’s consent; no ancient 
monument, no old sculpture or painting, is allowed to be taken 
from the country unless the permission of this board has 
been granted. Every Austrian feels that the moral power of 
this small and weak country is based upon her immortal 
contributions to the world’s treasure house of the fine arts. 

STEFAN Hock. 
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GERMANY AND CoLoNIEs 
se ERMANY,” said Herr Hitler in his Reichstag speech 


of January 3oth, “ has never demanded colonies for 
military, but exclusively for economic, purposes. 


- To-day Germany lives at a time of fierce struggle for food- 


stuffs and raw materials.” He emphasised his point thus : 


“‘ Adequate import is possible only if our exports continue to 
be increased. That is why a country so densely populated as 
ours must as a matter of course go on for ever demanding 
colonies.” Thirdly he posted his demand, as it were, to 
London. “Germany,” he said, ‘‘ has no colonial claims 
against countries which have taken no colonies from her.” If 
Herr Hitler’s reference to the need of raw materials should 
contrast oddly with his abstinence from the League of 
Nations inquiry into the world’s distribution of raw materials, 
despite the fact that other non-League Powers such as Japan 
and the United States agreed to participate, it should be 
remembered that dictators do not take part in international 
conferences of such a kind. It is the curse of their lives that 
they must demand things arrogantly and be given them 
meekly if their prestige is to be kept keyed up to the pitch 
necessary for their own continuance in power. 

The demand was promptly and clearly answered from the 
floor of the British House of Commons, not on one but on 
several occasions. On February 15th, for instance, Lord 
Cranborne, asked if he could state in an unmistakable formula 
that the Government would not contemplate the cession to 
Nazi Germany of any territory administered by Great Britain, 
answered: ‘‘ As has been previously stated, His Majesty’s 
Government have not considered and are not considering such 
a transfer.”? Mr. Eden reaffirmed that declaration on March 
2nd, Herr von Ribbentrop in the meantime having visited the 
Foreign Office and submitted a claim in general terms to 
some form of colonial compensation for the pre-war colonies 
taken from Germany as a result of the war. Unofficial specula- 
tion in this country has centred on the possibility of offering 
back to Germany some part of her pre-war colonies in Africa 
with the status of a League of Nations mandate. For sucha 
purpose it would be necessary both for Germany to return to 
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the League of Nations and for the agreement of France and 
the other members of the League to be first obtained. But 
equally there has been no discoverable inclination on the part 
of any representative of the German Government to encourage 
any expectation that Germany would accept colonial com- 
pensation under such conditions. In London it is recognised 
that Herr Hitler’s need of a constant renewal of prestige in 
the eyes of his own people makes it necessary for him to 
request nothing less than the outright restoration of one or 
more of Germany’s colonies. It has already been announced 
as a principle of British policy that Germany’s lack of raw 
materials might be remedied in some other form than that of 
the restoration of colonies. The offer made by Sir Samuel 
Hoare at Geneva in the autumn of 1935 still represents the 
policy of the British Government. The difficulty is that 
Germany needs not only raw materials but some dramatic, 
spectacular success in the field of diplomacy. 

A question has been recently raised about the possibility of 
allowing Germany to exploit the mines of Angola. The ex- 
planation of that speculation is that when the war broke out 
in 1914 there was in existence the text of an agreed treaty 
between Germany and Great Britain. It was negotiated by 
Prince Lichnowsky, the German Ambassador, and Sir Edward 
(Lord) Grey. It is worth while recalling the circumstances of 
that treaty because it may still become a practical question in 
relation to Germany’s present demand for colonies. There had 
been many years of negotiation between Germany and 
Britain, as a result of which the British Government had 
decided to be sympathetic to German expansion in Africa, 
provided it was limited to the economic sphere. By the 1913 
treaty nearly the whole of Angola was to be recognised as a 
German economic sphere, together with the northern part of 
Mozambique. On the other hand the remaining part of 
Mozambique, including Delagoa and the Zambezi valley, were 
to become a British economic sphere. The signature of that 
treaty was delayed because the British Government made 
certain conditions which Germany did not agree to till the 
very eve of the war in July 1914. It was then too late. It 
happens that nearly the entire products of Mozambique are 
already monopolised by Great Britain. The products of Angola 
would be extremely valuable to the Germans. As Germany 
has credits in Portugal for munitions, the suggestion is that 
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Portugal should repay in the form of an economic concession 
in Angola. So far, however, the Portuguese Government has 
refused. 


An AGREEMENT ON SPAIN. 


On the Ides of March it looked as if we were to be given 
the spectacle of four European Great Powers co-operating in 
a common cause. An agreement had been reached after 
many months of failure by the London Committee, which had 
been trying to organise a scheme of non-intervention in Spain. 
The governments of Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy were to co-operate in a scheme now agreed on for 
supervising the coasts and frontiers of Spain. As this paper 
was written the scheme had not actually come into operation. 
There had been last-minute hitches which prevented that 
event at the time arranged, namely at midnight of March 
6th-7th. None the less it seemed certain that the scheme 
would in due course begin to function. At any rate an agree- 
ment had been reached about the scheme itself. Such an 
achievement is so unusual in modern Europe that even an 
exaggeration of its value would be forgivable. 

It was on December 2nd that the non-intervention commit- 
tee requested the British Government to transmit to Burgos 
and to Valencia a suggestion that a scheme be drawn up for 
controlling the admission of foreign volunteers and supplies 
into Spain. The suggestion was confined to the supervision 
of the land frontiers and the seaports, for not even a shadow 
of an agreement could be reached in London about the far 
more complicated problem of supervising ingress by the air 
routes. The attempt to substitute peace for war in Spain had 
an exciting effect on most of the interested parties. Sefor 
Caballero was as indignant as General Franco. The diplo- 
matic representatives of Russia, Germany, Italy and France 


staged a scene of frantic animosity against each other. On 


December 11th Mr. Eden spoke of the “ shortcomings ” of 
the attempt at non-intervention and of the “ blatant 
breaches ” of the original agreement of last summer not to 
intervene. Mr. Eden at least seemed to think that there had 
been such an agreement. On Christmas Eve the British and 
French Governments decided to make a separate attempt of 
their own to do what the committee as a whole had failed to 
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do. They instructed their representatives in Berlin, Rome, 
Lisbon and Moscow to appeal for an agreement in the sense 
that the nationals of the several non-Spanish countries be for- 
bidden to enlist in either of the armies in Spain. A further 
appeal was made that the answers be sent promptly enough to 
enable a date to be fixed about the middle of January for 
putting the embargo into practice. 
That hope was destined not to be fulfilled. Moscow, Berlin 
and Rome alike showed little inclination to welcome the 
proposal. It was made clear that the Anglo-French initiative 
could not be more effective than that of the full committee. 
Could something like a six-Power concert be attempted ? 
That question was discussed at a British Cabinet meeting held 
on January 8th. In answer to the Anglo-French proposal, 
both Berlin and Rome had stipulated that any agreement to 
stop intervention must involve the withdrawal of existing 
non-Spanish forces from Spain. That stipulation went beyond 
the proposal itself. The real question now to be decided, 
therefore, was whether and in what degree any agreement 
could be reached by the five Powers and Portugal to adopt a 
truly neutral attitude towards the Spanish war. The British 
Government on January 9th addressed a new Note to the 


other five non-Spanish governments interested in Spain: ~ ; 


the German, French, Italian, Russian and Portuguese. The 
suggestion was made: (1) that the detailed scheme for super- 
vision of imports at points of entry by land and sea, already 
under consideration by the two parties in Spain, should be 
extended to cover volunteers and military personnel; (2) 
that in the meantime each government should at once adopt 
within their own territories the prohibitory measures required 
for the exclusion of foreign volunteers and military personnel 
from Spain, even in advance of the establishment of a com- 
plete control system; and (3) that, if the other Powers 
agreed, the whole correspondence, with the replies to the 
British Note, should be sent to the non-intervention com- 
mittee in order that it might fix a date for the prohibitory 
measures to take simultaneous effect. 

It was officially made known in London on January 11th 
that by virtue of the 1870 Foreign Enlistment Act it was 
illegal for British volunteers to go to Spain. The small, but 
not still, voice of British bolshevism promptly construed that 
order as an attack on the toiling masses throughout the world, 
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and an outcry went up to the effect that it constituted an 
outrage upon humanity that volunteers should be forbidden 
to shed their blood in the holy cause of the Spanish Reds. 
That same week France, too, manifested her willingness to 
ban her volunteers; with this difference, that M. Blum 
sought power to ban volunteers only in the event of a general 
action in that sense. The Chamber adopted the Bill on 
January 15th by 591 votes to none. 

Even while so pacific an enterprise was now being vigorously 
prosecuted, a deliberate propagandist scare was engineered on 
the subject of Morocco. There was not much doubt that the 
scare came from Moscow, as a routine form of attack on 
Germany. It is equally obvious that Morocco offered to the 
propaganda-addicts of the leaders of the world revolution a 
wholly irresistible temptation. It is a standing source of 
anxiety to both France and Britain that Germany should 
never be allowed to obtain a footing in north-west Africa. 
The thing is self-evident. That particular bit of coast is vital 
to French communication with her African possessions, and 
it lies opposite Gibraltar. Morocco, therefore, has taken 
its share in responsibility for diplomatic nerve-storms on 
several well-known occasions. The news sent out anonymously 
from Moscow made the simple but appalling suggestion that 
barracks were being erected in Morocco for German troops. 
A first-class scare blazed forthwith throughout France. On 
January 8th the French Government made a formal com- 
plaint to General Franco and reminded him of the treaty of 
November 17th, 1912 (whereby France and Spain agreed to 
prohibit the harbouring of foreign troops in Morocco). Mos- 
cow, seeing the success of her experiment, lit a few more fires. 
It was put about from Casablanca that Germany had estab- 
lished an almost complete trade monopoly in the Spanish 
zone, that she had obtained control of the iron mines of 
Melilla, that Ceuta was in the hands of German engineers 
who were rapidly converting it into a German fortress, that 
German destroyers and submarines were concentrated at 
Melilla, where large contingents of German troops also had 
been landed. 

On January 9th (so quickly did the crisis develop) the 
French Ambassador in Berlin delivered a warning to the 
German Government about the dangerous situation that 
would result from any interference by Germany with the 
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status quo in the Spanish zone of Morocco. It was on the same 
day that the French Ministry of Marine announced that “ the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic fleets will leave in the middle of 
the month for a series of exercises along the Mediterranean 
coasts and the western coasts of Africa respectively.” Such 
an exercise takes place annually at the turn of the year in the 
practice of the French navy. But the announcement being 
made on January gth added to the general sense of emer- 
gency. On January 11th the Quai d’Orsay made known the 
further fact that on January gth the French Consul at Tetuan 
had seen the High Commissioner of Spanish Morocco and 
reminded him of the treaties of 1904 and 1912. The 1904 
treaty stipulated that if either Spain or France took any 
action in Morocco, the other party should be informed, and 
that neither party should invoke the assistance of any foreign 
Power. The French Consul at that same interview drew the 
High Commissioner’s attention to “‘ reports of the arrival at 
Melilla and the impending landing at Ceuta of foreign con- 
tingents in the service of General Franco.” The High Com- 
missioner at once answered that “‘no organised unit of 
foreigners nor any contingent of the Foreign Legion is either — 
stationed in Spanish Morocco or expected there”; and he 
added spontaneously that the authorities at Tetuan were 
well aware of the “ grave consequences”? that would follow 
the landing of foreign forces anywhere in the Spanish zone. 
On January 12th, M. Francois Poncet, French Ambassador 
in Berlin, saw Herr Hitler and was given the specific assurance 
that Germany had no designs upon Morocco. 

On the face of it the hubbub was too silly. It was a per- 
fectly simple matter to establish whether or not any German 
troops had landed in Morocco or any fortresses were being 
built. Fortresses, destroyers and armies cannot be hidden. 
Moscow suddenly saw that the propaganda was being over- 
done and might rebound upon its authors by establishing the 
fact that Germany had not taken any of the measures alleged. 
We did indeed witness the remarkable spectacle of a sudden 
Franco-German rapprochement as the myth was exploded. 
On January 13th the French and German press seemed to be 
vying with each other in featuring the importance of a 
rumoured impending visit of Dr. Schacht to Paris, Dr. Schacht 
being Minister for Economic Affairs as well as President of the 
Reichsbank. Some unbalanced French spirits even began 
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speculating upon the miracle of a French gift of colonies to 
Germany. Within twenty-four hours that myth in its turn 
was exploded. It was announced simply that Dr. Schacht 
was not going to Paris anyhow. 

The Moroccan breeze having expended itself, the Powers 
returned to their pacific enterprise. Portugal, as always, 
supplied the humour. On January 14th Lisbon answered the 
British Note of January gth. She intimated her intention of 
waiting for the other five Powers to promulgate their measures 
first “in order to draw inspiration from them.” From that 
ironic preamble she went on to confess that, in view of the 
probabilities elsewhere, she was “‘ not interested” in the 
question of control. The committee in London, however, 
doggedly pursued its purpose. On February 12th a new sub- 
committee met for the first time, composed of representatives 
of the six Powers—Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Russia 
and Portugal—to discuss an actual plan for controlling the 
frontiers and coasts of Spain. As the Portuguese delegate 
had not received his instructions from Lisbon, the sub- 
committee had no alternative but to adjourn. 

Suddenly, after six months of persistent failure, something 
was achieved. On February 15th the sub-committee announced 
that the representatives of the United Kingdom, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Italy, Sweden and the 
U.S.S.R. had agreed to recommend the International Com- 
mittee to adopt the following decision : (1) From midnight of 
February 2oth to extend the Non-Intervention Agreement to 
cover the recruitment in, the transit through, or the departure 
from, their respective countries of persons of non-Spanish 
nationality proposing to proceed to take part in the war ; 
(2) To furnish the International Committee with particulars 
as to the measures taken to give effect to the foregoing ; 
(3) From February 2oth to adopt the system of supervision 
prepared by their technical advisory sub-committee ; and (4) 
to bring into operation the scheme of supervision referred to 
under No. 3 from midnight of March 6th. The Portuguese 
representative agreed to recommend to the International 
Committee the adoption of Nos. 1 and 2 of the Agreement, but 
reserved the position of his Government in regard to Nos. 3 
and 4. The delay in completing the scheme of control was due 
to Portugal’s delay in agreeing to the supervision of her 
frontier. Portugal was in the peculiar position that her 
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interests were more directly affected than those of any other 
Power by what was taking place in Spain. It was not easy for 
her to throw open her frontier to an international body of super- 
visors. On February 18th, however, she agreed to a proposal 
that, instead of an international supervision of the frontier, 
the work should be done by exclusively British observers 
attached to the British Embassy in Lisbon. It was thereupon 
agreed provisionally that in the full scheme of control the 
Bay of Biscay should be patrolled by British and Portuguese 
naval forces ; the east coast of Spain by Italian and German ; 
the southern coast by British, French, Russian and Portu- 
guese ; and the north-west coast by French and Russian. At 
the meeting of February 26th, however, the Russian Ambas- 
sador announced that his government would not make use of 
its right to be represented among the supervisory naval forces 
off the coast of Spain. He objected to the zone allotted to 
Russia. Thereupon Portugal also withdrew from partici- 
pation in the scheme, having taken the consistent line that it 
should be confined to Great Britain, France, Germany and 
Italy. 

A meeting of the full committee was held on March 8th. 
It had before it for final ratification the detailed scheme that 
had now been worked out. As there is no precedent in diplo- 
matic history for such a scheme of international control of 
the frontiers of another country technically engaged in civil 
war, the details are worth recording. It was agreed that there 
should come into existence an International Board for Non- 
Intervention in Spain. That body, which would consist of a 
chairman nominated by the International Committee and 
representatives nominated by the British, French, German, 
Italian and Russian governments, would administer on behalf 
of the twenty-seven participating States the schemes of land 
and sea observation to establish whether or not the inter- 
national agreement on non-intervention was being respected. 
As regards the Spanish-Portuguese frontier, the British 
Government had accepted the invitation of the Portuguese 
Government to watch over the carrying out of the agreement, 
and for this purpose would appoint 130 observers to be 
attached to the staff of the British Embassy in Lisbon. The 
British Government assured the committee that the facilities 
provided were fully adequate from every point of view to 
enable them to discharge the responsibilities they had agreed 
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to assume. The Franco-Spanish frontier would be watched by 
an international body of observers, also numbering 130. Five 
observers would exercise similar control along the short 
Gibraltar-Spanish frontier. 

The control of the Spanish coasts was to be exercised under 
schemes which provided for: (2) embarkation in specified 
ports and roadsteads, upon all ships bound for Spanish ports 
which had the right to fly the flags of the participating 
countries, of observing officers whose duty it would be to 
supervise the unloading of those vessels in Spanish ports and 
to ensure that they did not carry arms and war material, or 
volunteers, in contravention of the non-intervention agree- 
ment, and for which it was estimated that 550 observing 
officers would be required ; and (2) naval supervision effected 
by war vessels of the United Kingdom, France, Germany and 
Italy. 

In order to provide the funds required for the scheme, the 
participating governments agreed to establish an inter- 
national fund to which they would contribute in certain 
agreed proportions. Britain, France, Germany, Italy and the 
U.S.S.R. would each become responsible for 16 per cent. of 
that fund, and the remaining 20 per cent. would be contributed 
by the other twenty-two States. The cost of the scheme for 
land observation and sea supervision was estimated at a 
maximum of {900,000, if it were to continue in operation for 
a full year. The cost of supervision of the Portuguese frontier 
would be borne by Great Britain, whose share of the total 
expenditure would be proportionately reduced. The four 


| naval Powers taking part in the naval patrol scheme would 


each defray its own cost. 

The observers would enjoy the immunities normally 
accorded to diplomatic officers, and full facilities would be 
granted to them to discharge their duties, namely the right of 
free entry at any time into docks, railway stations and 
similar premises ; the right of making such inspections as they 
might think proper to ensure that the non-intervention agree- 
ment was not being violated and the right to call for docu- 
ments relating to the nature of particular consignments and to 
examine the passports of persons proceeding to Spain. 

The Chief Administrator would report any suspected 
irregularity to the International Committee and to the 
Government of the country in which he was stationed, and 
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when called upon by the International Committee to do so 
would investigate any particular complaint submitted by a 
Government to the Committee. Administrators would also 
be empowered to communicate at all times direct to the 
Committee on any matter connected with the discharge of 
their duties. 

That part of the scheme which referred to the observation 
of vessels having the right to fly the flags of participating 
countries and proceeding to ports in Spain or Spanish depen- 
dencies entailed the passage of legislation in Great Britain 
and many other countries, each of the governments con- 
cerned having agreed to take the requisite steps to ensure 
that masters of merchant vessels flying their respective flags 
should comply with the terms of the international agreement. 
The main provisions of the measure would impose upon mas- 
ters of, say, British merchant vessels the obligations : (2) To 
call at certain specified ports and there take on board the 
Committee’s supervisors; (b) to give these supervisors 
adequate accommodation, etc., on board ; (c) to grant them 
certain rights and facilities to enable them to carry out their 
duties ; (d) to disembark them again after leaving Spanish 
waters at certain specified ports ; and (e) to submit to interro- 
gation and, in certain circumstances, to being stopped and 
boarded (but not searched) off the Spanish coast by the naval 
vessels of the government carrying out the naval patrol part 
of the scheme—i.e. Great Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

It would be one of the duties of the Chief Administrator of 
this part of the scheme to allocate observing officers as 
between one observation port and another in the light of day- 
to-day requirements. The names of vessels picking up such 
officers at the observation ports would be conveyed to the 
patrol vessels of the zone in which their ports of destination 
were situated. Observing officers would have authority to 
examine the passports of passengers and identity papers of 
the crew; and when the vessels were being unloaded to 
inspect any package which they had reasonable grounds for 
believing to contain war material sent in contravention of the 
agreement. 

The ports and roadsteads where ships bound for Spain 
would pick up their supervisors were provisionally fixed as 
Gibraltar (for all ships passing through the Straits of Gib- 
taltar before calling at a Spanish port, and for ships from the 
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Atlantic seaboard of Morocco), The Downs (for ships passing 
through the Channel from ports lying north of The Downs), 
Cherbourg (ships leaving Channel ports south of The Downs), 
Brest (ships from Ireland or the Irish and Bristol Channels), 


Le Verdon (ships from French Atlantic or Biscayan ports 


south of Brest), Palermo (ships approaching westward 
through the Mediterranean or from ports in the Mediter- 
ranean east of long. 12 deg. E.), Oran (ships from North 
African ports west of long. 12 deg. E.), Marseilles (ships from 
ports on the French or Italian coast between Marseilles and 
long. 12 deg. E., or from Corsica or Sardinia), Cette (ships 
from French Mediterranean ports west of Marseilles), Madeira 
(ships approaching from west of long. 15 deg. W., or in 
the Atlantic from south of lat. 28 deg. N.), Lisbon (ships 
coming from Portuguese ports). Observing officers would be 


; disembarked by the vessels they had accompanied to Spain at 


any port required which did not entail unreasonable deviation 
from the intended route. Shipowners engaged in regular trade 
with Spanish ports might arrange with the Board for observ- 
ing officers to be stationed continually on their vessels, the 
additional expenditure involved being defrayed by the ship- 
owners concerned. 

The Spanish coasts were divided into zones in which naval 
observation would be undertaken by the warships of the 
United Kingdom, France, Germany and Italy. The zones 
were as follows: United Kingdom: the north coast of Spain 
from the French frontier to Cape Busto. The south coast of 
Spain from the Portuguese frontier to Cape De Gata. The 


_ Canary Islands; France: on the north-west coast of Spain 
_ from Cape Busto to the Portuguese frontier. The Spanish 


- Moroccan coast. The islands of Iviza and Majorca; Ger- 


Lite ae pa 


many: on the south-east coast of Spain from Cape De 
Gata to Cape Oropesa; Italy: on the east coast of Spain 
from Cape Oropesa to the French frontier. The island of 
Minorca. 

The war vessels patrolling the zones would have the right 
to verify the identity of any ship proceeding from a port of 
any of the participating countries or having the right to fly the 
flag of one of them that approached any Spanish port, and 
the right to order such vessels to stop, to board them and to 
examine their papers. No right of search was accorded to 
vessels engaged in naval observation. When the commanding 
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officer of such a vessel found that the master of a ship had not 
complied with the prescribed procedure he was to draw the 
latter’s attention to his obligations under the Non-Interven- 
tion Agreement to which the Government of his country was a 
party, and to point out that he would be committing an 
offence against the laws of his own country unless he sub- 
mitted to supervision before reaching a Spanish port. The 
officer in command of the naval vessel would submit a report 
on the incident to his Government so that it could be reported 
both to the International Committee and to the Government 
of the country to which the ship in question belonged, with a 
view to legal proceedings in the courts of that country. 

The governments agreed that it was essential that the 
scheme should be brought into operation by stages. The first 
stage would be the appointment of the higher directing off- 
cials and their personal staffs. Those officials would at once 
enter into close relations with the national officials of the 
countries in which they were stationed. The second stage 
would begin when a sufficient number of subordinate officials 
had been despatched to enable the supervision scheme to be 
brought into operation on a skeleton basis. The third and 
final stage would be reached when the full complement of 
officials from each branch of the scheme had reached their 
posts. 

That scheme was adopted by the full committee on March 
8th, when the British, French, German and Italian Govern- 
ments gave notice that they would be in a position to begin 
naval patrol duties on March 13th. Having thereby provided 
a scheme to control the entry into Spain of arms, war material 
and volunteers, the Committee decided that it would next 
consider an extension of the scheme “ to prohibit other forms 
of direct intervention, including the grant to either party in 
Spain of any form of financial aid, and the entry into that 
country of persons of non-Spanish nationality for any purpose 
likely to prolong or embitter the present conflict.” The com- 
mittee proposed also “ to consider as soon as possible whether, 
and if so in what manner, it might be possible to arrange for 
the withdrawal from Spain of all non-Spanish nationals 
engaged, either directly or indirectly, in the present conflict 
in that country.” 


GrorcE GLAscow. 
March 12th, 1937. 
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LORD GREY. 


If the length of an official biography were to be adjusted 
to the importance of the events it describes, the life of Grey 
would demand the usual two or three volumes. For he 
played a leading part in a drama which the world will never 
forget, and the consequences of which it is impossible to 
undo. Why then does Professor Trevelyan content himself 
with a single volume* of less than 400 pages? Because Grey 
has told his own tale, so far as public affairs are concerned, 
in his Twenty-five Years, and because the full story of his 
work as Foreign Secretary from 1905 to 1914 is enshrined 
in the massive volumes edited by Gooch and Temperley. 
What needed doing, and what the author has done with his 
usual mastery, was to provide a portrait of the man himself 
and an authoritative summary of his achievements. Those 
who knew him will rejoice to possess a portrait so true to 
life. Those who knew him not, and those who come after us, 
will be grateful for a revelation of one of the noblest figures 
on the political stage. 

The early chapters tell of the young north-country baronet, 
the heir to a great name, at Winchester, at Oxford and in 
the House of Commons. Entering politics and Parliament 


* Grey of Fallodon. By G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. Longmans. 
VOL, CLI Co 
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at the age of 23, Grey suddenly grew up, and there was 
little surprise when Gladstone appointed him Under-Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs in his last Ministry in 1892. He 
had hitherto displayed no particular interest in foreign 
affairs, but his even temper fitted him for the greater tasks 
that lay ahead. Three years of office were followed by a 
decade of opposition, filled not with politics alone, but with 
the rapturous joys of country and domestic life. He was not 
what is called a clubbable man. He shunned receptions and 
house parties, finding his happiness in his two country homes, 
his birds, his fishing, his Wordsworth and above all his wife. 
There are no more touching pages in this narrative than those 
which describe the coming and going of Dorothy, who shared 
all his tastes and distastes, and who called forth the deepest 
emotions of a man as affectionate as he was outwardly 
reserved. No husband has ever been more sorely stricken 
than was the childless Grey when, in his forty-third year, his 
adored wife was thrown from her dog-cart and died three days 
later. 

The central and longest part of the volume is naturally 
devoted to the anxious years from 1905 to 1914, when Grey 
was at the helm. His biographer has no shadow of doubt as 
to the rightness of his policy, though he has a few minor 
criticisms of method to offer. He is continually reminding us 
how disastrous it would have been had he pursued a different 
course. We only just won the war as it was, and without the 
military conversations with France, which began a month 
after his accession to office, we should not have won it at all. 
That is Professor Trevelyan’s retort to the critics, at home 
and abroad, who complain that he committed the country 
without its knowledge to a policy of continental entanglements. 
Grey was not the author of the entente cordiale. He inherited 
it from the Unionist Government, and cherished it with 
unremitting care to the end. 

To stand by France, first in regard to Morocco as by treaty 
bound, and later over the whole field of international politics, 
so long as her policy was unaggressive; to complete the 
rapprochement with Russia which Lansdowne had begun ; to 
strive for a naval agreement and neighbourly relations with 
Germany ; to maintain our traditions of an invincible navy 
and a small voluntary army ; to be friends with the United 
States ; to keep the alliance with Japan in repair; to carry 
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on the humanitarian efforts of his predecessor in Macedonia 
and the Belgian Congo; to labour for peace without for a 
moment forgetting the dread possibilities of war ; here were 
the outlines of a programme that is easy to grasp, however 
difficult it was at times to apply. Professor Trevelyan empha- 
sises the continuity of policy, the steadfastness of purpose, the 
identity of attitude in August 1914 and January 1906. If 
the intervening years, with their Bosnian, Moroccan and 
Balkan crises, are sketched with a brevity which some 
readers will regret, it is owing not merely to considerations of 
space, but to the conviction that the key to the whole story 
is the Franco-German and the Anglo-German antagonism. 
When the long-expected crisis arrived of a character too 
acute to be solved by the customary methods of mediation 
and compromise, Grey worked harder than any man in Europe 
to avert the rush of the avalanche. His will to peace is no 
longer in doubt in his own country or elsewhere. What is still 
under discussion is the question whether he might have taken 
other and more successful steps. The alternatives were 
reviewed by Grey himself in his impressive apologia, and they 
are surveyed once more in these pages with brevity and 
vigour. Our author argues that the methods were as right as 
the aim, and that he is free from any responsibility for the 
catastrophe. His reasoning will not convince the German 
scholars, to say nothing of certain critics nearer home, who 
complain that the departure from isolationism was a tragic 
blunder; that we were too tightly bound to the chariot- 
wheels of France, and consequentially to the ambitions of her 
Russian ally ; that after the Serajevo murders he should have 
spoken earlier and in firmer tones at St. Petersburg, Vienna 
or Berlin ; that he should have played the Belgian card at the 
outset, as Gladstone and Granville had done in 1870. Such 
issues will not be decided by this or any other book. We are 
still discussing the responsibilities of the long struggle with 
France which began in 1792, of the wars of 1854, 1866 and 
1870. It is part of the tragedy of the World War that each of 
the belligerents can make out a case entirely convincing, at 
any rate to itself. The ultimate cause of the conflict was the 
European anarchy, the absence of international machinery, 
the crazy doctrine of the sovereign national state, the univer- 
sal assumption that the graver disputes must be settled by the 


sword. 
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Grey’s policy during the first half of the war had to be 
co-ordinated with that of his allies, and Professor Trevelyan 
is right to treat it in less detail. His greatest disappointment 
was the failure to save Serbia. His greatest triumph was to 
win the confidence of Walter Page, Colonel House and Presi- 
dent Wilson, and to prepare the ground for American co- 
operation in the war and the settlement. His greatest sacrifice 
was to pay Italy’s price for her adhesion to the cause of the 
Allies in 1915. “ Asquith and he were responsible together. 
Both thought that the Italian claims were most extortionate, 
but both held that a treaty must be made or the war would be 
lost. It is a dreadful thing to be responsible for the survival 
of your country in war.” That is precisely what poor Beth- 
mann felt when he confessed that the invasion of Belgium 
was wrong, but that, where national survival was at stake, 
necessity knew no law. 

Grey had neither the desire nor the health to continue in 
office when Lloyd George succeeded Asquith at the end of 
1916. He was worn out by his labours and anxieties, and his 
eyesight was nearly gone. He applauded the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, for he had no wish to live in a world dominated 
by Prussian militarism. But when he heard how things were 
going at the Peace Conference in 1919, he said to a friend: 
“Tam glad I am not there: they are out for loot.” He 
regretted the retention of the whole of the German colonial 
empire, the fantastic reparation demands, the refusal to allow 
the German delegates to be heard. The foundation of the 
League of Nations was the one rift in a dark sky, and the 
waning political energies of his later years were dedicated to 
the majestic ideal of an organised world. His disappointments 
and losses, public and private, were bravely borne. His 
second marriage, which brought him quiet happiness for six 
years, ended as suddenly as the first. ‘‘ It is very hard,” he 
wrote, “ but I lived alone for more than sixteen years and I 
can do it again, though I am very stricken.” To lose two 
wives, to lose two brothers by violent deaths, to lose his two 
homes by fire, to lose the eyes which feasted on the pageant 
of birds and trees, to lose his fight for peace—here was a 
sum of suffering rarely equalled among the sons of men. How 
he bore it all we may read in his exquisite letters. 

Professor Trevelyan summarises the character of his hero 
in his brief Introduction and his closing paragraphs. “ His 
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nature grew under the pressure of private sorrow and public 
care. . . . Merely to be with him was a heartening experience, 
because there emanated from him a sense of power in repose, 
a strength of personality unequalled in any other man whom I 
have met... . At the news of Edward Grey’s death, men 
felt that something spacious and noble had gone out of life.” 
His devoted secretary and friend, Lord Tyrrell, once described 
him to the reviewer as the most impersonal statesman he had 
known, meaning of course that the thought of self never entered 
into his calculations. He was not a superman, and in ability 
he was surpassed by many of his contemporaries. But in 
sheer nobility there is none above him, and very few are 
worthy to stand at his side. 
GiP=G: 


PEE AMISTORY OF -PARLIAMENT.* 


The recently published volume of the History of Parliament 
will be widely welcomed as the first instalment of a huge and 
invaluable undertaking planned under the auspices of mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament. The aim of the History 
is to “ describe the people in Parliament, their ideas, standing 
and politics,” and to trace the growth of Parliamentary 
representation and control from 1264, when the writs were 
issued for the famous Parliament of Simon de Montfort in 
1265, up to the Representation Act of 1918. These 650 years 
are to be classified into seventeen or eighteen periods, to each 
of which two or three volumes will be devoted. Of the latter, 
one is to contain biographies of Members of the House of 
Commons, along with a commentary. A further volume will 
provide lists and analyses of all Members of both Houses in 
each Parliament of the period. In addition, possibly in a 
third volume, a survey of Parliament’s work and develop- 
ment will be prepared, largely based on all the material 
abstracted. Finally, there is to be a series of general volumes 
including documents and reports of debates illustrative of 
constitutional growth. The History, which is expected to 

td : J . Biographies of the Members of the Commons House, 
eee hens Hae aes C. Wedgwood, D.S.O., M.P., in collabora- 


tion with Miss Anne D. Holt. H.M. Stationery Office. (2) English Constitutional Ideas of 
the Fifteenth Century. By S.B. Chrimes, Ph.D. Cambridge University Press. 
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comprise eventually some forty volumes, owes, in great 
measure, both its conception and birth to the inspiration and 
labours of Colonel Josiah C. Wedgwood, to whom historians 
and all appreciative of our constitutional heritage owe a deep 
and lasting debt. 

The first segment of the History chosen for treatment 
runs from 1439 to the death of Henry VII in 1509, and in this 
volume Colonel Wedgwood, in collaboration with Miss Anne 
D. Holt, has compiled biographies of Members of the Com- 
mons during these years. The period is of great importance 
in the history of representation because it marks the turning 
point when the latter had ceased to be a liability, and was 
becoming a sought-after right and privilege. For example, the 
boroughs represented in 1442 numbered 94, and by the end 
of the century had increased by at least 16. The time had 
passed when a borough like Torrington would rejoice in its 
perpetual exemption from sending Members to Westminster. 
Colonel Wedgwood estimates that during the whole seventy 
years the persons elected, on an average each to two Parlia- 
ments, numbered some 3,800 of whom the names of 2,600 are 
known and included in this volume. Information at present 
is lacking particularly between 1477 and 1529 for which 
years the official returns are missing. For example, in the 
June Parliament of 1483 only thirty names are known out 
of a probable total of 296. ‘‘ Nevertheless in our 2,600 we 
have a fair sample of the fifteenth-century rulers,” as is 
evident from their biographies which, though they “ cannot 
be sure statements of certain fact,” represent the most 
valuable fruit of immense labour and research. Half the 
material gleaned is from the Calendars of Patent Rolls, and 
Colonel Wedgwood has “ for the first time . . . ‘ roped in’ for 
biographical research the MS. Pardon Rolls, Sheriff Returns, 
Issue Rolls, Fine Rolls,” among the other sources investi- 
gated. However, he has been admittedly forced to neglect 
a number of records, including the Plea Rolls. There is also 
much work needed to be done among local archives. This is, 
of course, no reflection upon Colonel Wedgwood, but rather 
an incentive to others to add by their research to this noble 
work so ably begun. 

In an undertaking of this magnitude space is inevitably a 
restrictive factor, so that the average biography is curtailed 
to some 150 words, allowing more space for outstanding 
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Members. Each entry is designed to include, in summary 
form, inter alia, particulars of the Member’s parentage, 
marriage and heirs, his profession, with a short account of 
his public career, and occasionally additional remarks of a 
personal nature, drawn perhaps from an examination of his 
will. For the fullest appreciation of all this material we 
await the lists, analyses and general deductions in the com- 
panion volumes. However, some indication of their value and 
interest is given by Colonel Wedgwood in an Introduction 
which loses little by its slightly informal touch. He discusses, 
for example, the types of Members, their public offices, the 
growth of non-residence and the popularity of seats. The 
biographies themselves suffer nothing by an infrequent 
expression of humour, as in the entry of Nicholas Larwood. 
There are, incidentally, a number of references to sport, 
including the designation of John Combe as a cricketer and 
Member for Marlborough, who died in 1460. 

The Introduction, which of course contains no sustained 
arguments as to constitutional growth, is on occasion rather 
misleading. For instance, to describe the period as one in 
which “ the authority of Parliament waned,” though “ the 
status of the member waxed ”’ is to forget that the fifteenth 
century witnessed a fundamental change in the political 
conception of Parliament ; from that of a High Court, with 
an authority emanating from the King, it emerged in the 
sixteenth century as a popular legislative institution, acting 
upon its own inherent power. A theory to account for this 
political, more than formal, change is argued by Dr. S. B. 
Chrimes in an erudite work, English Constitutioual Ideas in 
the Fifteenth Century, where he examines the spirit animating 
the principles of government, relating particularly to king- 
ship, Parliament and the attitude of the courts towards 
legislation. It is Dr. Chrimes’ opinion that this dichotomy of 
ideas in the conception of Parliament is bridged by the 
notion of “the estate theory.” He is not concerned to 
challenge Professor Pollard’s contention that “the theory 
that Parliament was organised upon the basis of three 
estates ” is a historical myth. His thesis is that the con- 
temporary belief in a natural threefold division of society 
into clergy, barons and commons “moulded and worked 
themselves into the history of the very thing which they at 
first misrepresented.” This belief was given particular weight 
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when, after the Revolution of 1399, Henry IV sought speci- 
fically the sanction to his accession of “ the three estates ” 
sitting in Parliament. Dr. Chrimes quotes evidence to show 
that the identification of the three orders with Parliament 
steadily progressed during the century; and it became in- 
creasingly common to regard Parliament itself “as an 
assembly possessing an authority innate in the natural social 
orders as well as an authority inherent in the king’s court.” 
Dr. Chrimes’ argument is of extreme interest as accounting 
for a change in constitutional theory, itself impelled by the 
growth of a national political consciousness. 


* * * * * 


LIFE HERE AND NOW AND THE 
CHRISTIAN? Brita 


It is much to be regretted that Lord Ponsonby refuses to 
compile his reminiscences and does not succumb to a “ vice ” 
he deplores. Recollections of his contacts with many diverse 
human beings and conditions at home and abroad, would add 
to a public service that has been inspired by noble and gener- 
ous ideals. But he decided after stifling many doubts to 
publish what he calls “‘ a very odd book,” which at first he had 
no thought of writing. “I wrote to formulate and tidy my 
impressions and conclusions derived from an incorrigible 
habit of philosophic observation throughout a busy life.” 

His contention is that “ the plain man,” to whom the pass- 
ing moment is a vital reality, has as much right to register his 
observations as the astronomer and philosopher; and in 
considering the obvious problems of time and duration, he 
happily allies the plain man’s deductions with those of the 
experts. But when in stating his conclusions he attacks 
aspects of the Christian faith, there is lack of equipment for 
such a major task despite his effort to provide it; and 
subjective reactions impair the balance of his judgment. 
The Christian religion, whether accepted or rejected, is a 
heritage that deeply involves the mind and heart. It is, 
therefore, very complex, with contradictory manifestations ; 
and, according to a principle of the author’s earlier survey, 


* Life Here and Now (Conclusions derived from an Examination of the Sense of 
Duration). By Arthur Ponsonby (Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede). Allen & Unwin. 
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one type of observer from a particular angle should relate his 
impressions with those of others from differing angles, nor 
will the latter be challenged to any effect unless they realise 
that their conclusions have been as appreciatively estimated 
as possible. 

The motive of the author’s attack commands respect, 
namely that churches, by concentrating their members’ 
attention on a future life and allied “ fruitless speculations,” 
have rendered them regardless of present crying ills and duties. 
The charge ignores considerable evidence to the contrary and 
the fact that many contemporary members are much con- 
cerned with personal salvation here and now and little, if at 
all, with the hereafter. Such omission does not dissipate the 
accusation. But the remedy proposed is based on a specula- 
tive assumption that recalls the servants in the Gospel 
parable, who thought that a good harvest would be assured 
by rooting up wheat and tares together. Christians, like their 
critics, may often fail to distinguish a spiritual anchor from 
its surface encrustments, but that does not impair the 
anchorage. It holds us; we do not hold it, whatever the 
nature of certain connecting cables and however dim, faulty, 
even lamentable our realisation of Christ may be. If we could 
sever ourselves in the manner suggested, we should be worse, 
not better, more infected with megalomania, mass suggestion 
and the mechanisation of life ; and contemporary happenings 
seem to support our conviction. 

Nicholas Berdyaev, the Russian thinker, is surely nearer the 
truth when he depicts modern man as incapacitated to control 
the here and now because he has lost conscious contact with 
a sphere of existence that transcends his own. The “ super- 
natural,” as the author insists, has often been confused with 
the spiritual ; but a genuine spiritual revelation often appears 
supernatural to those who experience it; and to regard 
certain phenomena as inexplicable by known natural law 
may be honest and rational. ; 

Ecclesiastical authority certainly unduly weights the 
status quo, and often seems exercised to maintain its injustices ; 
although the witness of German Christians and fellow Chris- 
tians elsewhere against tyrannous impositions by the mighty 
should be admitted as an atoning factor. But implicit in the 
Christian faith as implied by its revolutionary revaluations is 
that transformation of our social, economic and international 
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relations which the author desires. Roman Catholic apolo- 
gists may welcome certain of his conclusions as depicting an 
approved cross roads for good heretics ; either Rome, he 
says, with its stark doctrines and refusal to modify them in 
accordance with the modern mind, or resolute denial of such 
doctrine. Dismissing the premises of thinkers past and present 
which lead to another conclusion, he reveals, in urging his own, 
certain estimates of human experience which other assessors 
as unfettered by Christian orthodoxy do not accept; nor would 
they admit, as he apparently does, that “ reverence for what 
is intelligible ” can be a substitute for religious worship. 

With more urgency and insight than many professing 
Christians, he advocates the application of their ethic in 
various spheres; and he shares their conviction that false 
values engender a darkness in which men like sheep go 
astray. Some of their hymns, as he alleges, may be “opiates,” 
but others are tonics. Many of his injunctions, indeed, 
modified to suit their temporal setting, have been given for 
centuries by unrecorded members of Christian communions— 
and still are. Few of those who apparently mould human 
destiny seem to have profited by them; but as the author 
mystically observes, the really great may not be those who 
impress journalists and historians. The service he prizes is 
unreported and he strives to demonstrate its abiding value. 
Depicting a starless night when men acknowledge no illumina- 
tion on their path save that which they themselves can discern 
and provide, he urges them to develop their spiritual faculties 
and enjoy at last, as they ought, “ the beauties and glories ” 
around them. Among the latter cathedrals are mentioned— 
monuments, surely, to men whose speculations concerning a 
light of light enabled them to defy human prudence by proving 
that if pounds are looked after, pennies will take care of 
themselves. Conserve supreme recognitions (even though it 
involves wrapping them up in dogmas) and the pennies, the 
fleeting moments, will be spent to benefit posterity. 


DaPsiy 


* * * * * 


COM IF. 


This is a timely book. There can be no question that Comte 
has a message for our times, and that he has hardly of late 
* Comte: The Founder of Sociology. By F. S. Marvin. Chapman & Hall. 
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years received his due meed of recognition in Great Britain. 
In France there is the notable work of Lévy-Bruhl. In his 
own lifetime Harriet Martineau competently summarised his 
Positive Philosophy, John Stuart Mill wrote a book on him, 
and in the Victorian days there was a Positivist Church with 
Frederic Harrison, Dr. Bridges and Professor Beesley as its 
prophets. 

But the latter movement, notable though it was in its 
own time, developed what was probably the weakest and 
most bizarre side of the Comtean philosophy—its so-called 
new religion or religious synthesis. For example, Mr. Marvin 
has pointed out that probably the finest and most penetrating 
treatment of Comte in English was originally written for the 
_ Contemporary Revirew—the book by Prof. Caird, the late 
|. Master of Balliol, on The Social Philosophy and Religion of 
Comte. It was at the religious side of Comte that Caird slung 
his most pointed darts. From the Hegelian point of view a 
merely subjective synthesis is pretty much a contradiction 
in terms. If you aim to give your worshippers a peace which 
is based on knowledge, and you admit the possibility at the 
same time of unappeased hobgoblins lingering in an unknown 
section of the objective world, your peace which is based on 
knowledge can hardly be perfect or secure. 

Fortunately Mr. Marvin, as the title of his comprehensive 
_ little book shows, has to deal with Comte as a sociologist and 
not as a religious teacher. Here Comte is like Antzus on 
his mother earth. The name itself was his, and the works of 
many notable sociological writers in France and the United 
States testify to the continuity of his inspiration. Indeed, 
_ Comte as a philosopher has many contacts with the moderns, 
and Mr. Marvin has brought this out with firmness and pre- 
- cision. Comte himself had great mathematical ability, and 

_ he saw in Mathematics an abstract symbology which was 
also based on concrete reality and (in this way anticipating 
Einstein) he beheld its results verified in astronomy, the next 
science to Mathematics in simplicity and generality. As 
against the further complexities of Spencer, it seems certain 
that his more simple scheme of the sciences has better stood 
the test of future investigation and research. 

But it is on the sociological side that Mr. Marvin, who is 
also a synoptic thinker, descants most lovingly. The main 
merits of Comte in this field he takes to be three. In the first 
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place he based his results on science and not, like Hitlerism, 
on emotion. Secondly, he saw the main sociological advance 
in the growth of sympathetic co-operation, not only between 
man and man, but as between nation and nation. And in the 


third place he never faltered in his recognition that there must _ 


be a final synthesis, that the weary struggle of the ages must 
come to a successful close. ‘“‘ Humanity, Science, Synthesis, 
Faith in the Future ; this is the final chord, with Humanity 
as the dominant note.’? And Mr. Marvin has no difficulty in 


showing how opportune is the slogan for the age we live in. ~ 


His book was evidently written before Mussolini’s final 
victory in Abyssinia, and the situation has worsened for world 
co-operation since then ; but Comte would still have gone on 
striking his clarion notes. 


J.H.H. 


* * * * * 


THE SOCIALE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Gough has written an admirable account of the 
historical growth of the Social Contract from the ancient 
world to its place in American thought, and the spice of 
criticism he adds enhances its worth. For those who associate 
the beginnings of this conception with Hobbes, it comes with 
a shock of surprise that the author has written a hundred 
pages before we reach the great Leviathan. The first chapter 
on the ancient world is too short. As Plato knows that 
Glaucon holds the social contract theory, so Aristotle knows 
that Lycophron also holds it, and both philosophers resolutely 
turn away from this conception. Neither of them uses the 
phrase social organism, but both believe in the idea. For the 
State is no mere alliance which the individual can join or 
leave as he pleases. There is a careful account of the contract 
conception held by such medievalists as Manegold, John of 
Salisbury, and Aquinas. The last in his “ De Regimine 
Principum ” has an astonishingly modern version of this 
famous theory. 

There was a rival to the social contract, the Divine Right 
of Kings, which receives illuminating treatment. It is plain 
that if the Pope claimed by right divine, the Holy Roman 
Emperor must make the same claim. From the Middle Ages 

* By J. W. Gough. Clarendon Press. 
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onwards this divine right appears in manifold form, and Mr. 
Gough shows how seriously and how long our ancestors held 
to this rival conception. Once disposed of by the Great Civil 
War, the contract conception was bound to hold the field. 
The belief in the King’s touch for the healing of disease is a 
curious proof of the popular hold on the Divine Right of 
Kings. St. Edward first touched for the king’s evil in 1058. 
As the belief in the Divine Right of Kings waxed strong, 
increasing numbers came to be touched. Under the Stuarts, 
such large numbers came that Charles II, of all people, 
touched no less than ninety thousand sick folk. The touching 
was always accompanied by a religious service. As the belief 
in the Divine Right of Kings waxed faint, fewer came, and it 
was finally dropped by George I. Queen Anne touched Samuel 
Johnson. This is but one proof out of many of the opposition 
encountered by the contract theory upon whose genesis and 


_ growth Mr. Gough has added so much to our knowledge. 


Rospert H. Murray. 


* * * * * 


POUNDRESSES. OF CAMBRIDGE 
COLLEGES 


Almae Matris almae matres ! So one is tempted to describe 
the Royal or noble ladies whose benefactions to Cambridge 


Bare piously chronicled by Mrs. Sorley. Her own connection 


\ with the University and her intimate knowledge of medieval 


life make her well fitted for the task: her vivid narrative 
unrolls for us a turbulent, variegated background which 


_ sometimes, it must be confessed, tends to submerge the Lady 
_ of the moment and to recede a very long way from the grey 


- town on the Fens. We are led down alluring bypaths and 
_ through family ramifications which have little concern with 
_ the main theme. The writers’ names of passages quoted are 


rarely given, they would have added interest, as also would 
one or two portraits, or a reproduction of the illumination, 


charmingly described, which probably represents Countess 


Marie. The pedigrees supplied are very useful. 
Cambridge benefactresses had been anticipated by the 
Lady Dervorguilla at Balliol. The earliest of them, Queen 


* Kings’ Daughters. By Janetta C. Sorley. Cambridge University Press. 1937. 
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Eleanor of Castille, left the poor scholars of Cambridge fifty 
marks in her will, being “ the first royal person to make such 


a gift.” (Might not the fact have been recorded without re- — 
telling her whole life story ?) The remaining six ladies of this — 
book were actual foundresses of Colleges: Eleanor’s grand- — 


daughter, Elizabeth de Burgh, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, © 


of Clare; Marie de St. Pol, Countess of Pembroke, of Pem- 
broke “without the Trumpenton Gate,” both in 1346. 
Queens’ College, originally founded by Margaret of Anjou, 
had for second foundress Elizabeth Woodville (here somewhat 
pedantically called by the alternative form Wydville), queen 
of Edward IV. In enumerating the purposes of her founda- 
tion, Margaret had inserted “‘ to laude and honoure of the 
sexe feminine,” showing herself, remarks Mrs. Sorley, “ the 
first self-confessed feminist in our history.” But probably 
the most famous, as the most generous, benefactress is Lady 
Margaret Beaufort, mother of Henry VII, and friend of 
Fisher, the only foundress known to have resided within 
College walls; she endowed Christ’s and St. John’s. In 1588 
Lady Frances Sidney, Countess of Sussex, (aunt of Sir Philip), 
left in her will a sum for founding the College which bears her 
name. Several of these Colleges superseded Halls which had 
existed under other titles. Special provision is made for poor 
scholars, and plate and books are bequeathed by the foun- 
dresses, who seem to have felt a personal concern for ‘‘ my 
Hall,” “my scholars”; with Margaret Beaufort, this 
extended to the smallest details of their welfare. It is 
impossible here to do more than indicate some of the wealth 
of interest contained in this book. 


E. Gost 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


The League of Nations and World Order* is the title of a New Com- 
monwealth Institute monograph by Dr. Georg Schwarzenberger, who 
considers the principles upon which membership of the League has been 
based. He concludes that the Covenant was drafted upon the theory of 
“homogeneous universality” under which members must display 
certain common characteristics. In practice, however, this barred the 
way to a membership of States strong enough to secure peace and 
became modified in favour of “ heterogeneous universality.” For 


* Constable. 
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example the definition “ fully self-governing State,” first interpreted 
to mean a nation’s system of government, has come to indicate its 
status v7s-d-vis the outside world. That this change, however, in the 
basic principle of admission to the League has failed in its purpose, 
is due to the absence in the Covenant of adequate provision for peace- 
ful change. In short this treatise presents an argument in support of 
the New Commonwealth Society’s objective, namely the creation of 
an international equity tribunal. The essential jurisdiction of such a 
court is that it shall have power to modify existing national rights 
and duties. The principles of its exercise are discussed briefly by 
Professor Gustav Radbruch, as a contributor to another short mono- 
graph Fustice and Equity in the International Sphere.* Decisions should 
be guided by international law except when it is expedient to act 
otherwise in the general interests and common good of the international 
community. Upon the basis of precedent and the case system will 
be built up an all-embracing legal structure with “the right proportion 
of continuity and elasticity.” The analogy of English equity is not 
altogether convincing, for it acquired in its final growth a rigidity 
which Parliament alone could mitigate. A better comparison is found 
in the practice of that quasi-international court, the Privy Council, 
upon which Professor Norman Bentwich has a useful chapter. Neither 
it nor the American Supreme Court, as Professor H. A. Smith points 
out in his contribution, are true equity tribunals, though both retain a 
wide discretion in their interpretation of legal rules. Professor A. S. de 
Bustamante has a brief illuminating article on the short-lived Central 
American Court of Justice ; and an interesting chapter on international 
justice and equity from the Roman Catholic viewpoint comes from 


Professor Donald A. McClean. 


* * * * * 


The Pace of the Ox.t This “ first full-length life of Kruger to appear 
in English ” is written by Miss Juta, a member of a well-known South 
African family. It is lively in style and full of incident. The earlier part 
makes attractive reading as one sees the young Paul Kruger in the 
Voortrekker days, moving north with his people to escape the inter- 
ference of the British, gradually getting into his stride and working his 
way up to the leadership of the Transvaal Boers. There are accounts of 
hunting feats with lions and rhino. There are long and fierce struggles 
with native chiefs. The author insists again and again that the Boer 
reputation for oppression of the native is not justified. But when both 
parties are fighting for the grazing for their cattle and the Whites 
gradually push the Blacks off the plains into the mountain districts, the 
subject takes on a wider aspect. The problem of space for the native is 


still acute. es 
The account of the first Boer War with the British follows. But the 


* Constable. ¢ Constable. 
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turning-point of the whole story is the discovery of gold on the Rand 
and the advent of foreigners of all descriptions. “ Oom Paul’s ” failure 
to meet the growing demands of money-makers and of the larger South 
African schemes of Rhodes, the Jameson Raid, the Boer War, are 
vividly described. The pathetic decline of the old man, still striving to 
the last to prove to his burghers from the Old Testament scriptures 
that they are the Lord’s people and are bound to have the victory, 
carries the sympathy of the reader to the end. Paul Kruger died in 
exile in Europe, two years after the Peace of Vereeniging was signed, 
accepting “ the inevitable,” in the “ hope and expectation ” “ that the 
end of all that work will be good.” 


* * * * * 


Miss Nora Hudson’s Ulira-Royalism and the French Restoration™ is 
a monograph of exceptional merit on a period of great interest. The 
problem of the restored Bourbons after the fall of Napoleon was to 
reconcile the old and the new France. It was a difficult task, and it is 
not surprising that they failed. The author has read very widely, has 
used fresh material, and succeeds in bringing to life the leading actors 
on a crowded stage. She is a merciful judge, tempering her blame with 
excuses or recommendations to mercy. Her portraits of Louis XVIII 
and Charles X are not wholly unfriendly ; Polignac and Chateaubriand 
emerge in a better light than in many other books. She is as successful 
with her minor figures, such as Vitrolles, Fiévée, Baron d’Eckstein 
(from whom Lord Acton learned a good deal as a young man), as with 
kings and ministers. She explains how the Charter served as a rallying 
cry to both Left and Right, because it admitted of different interpreta- 
tions. The bibliography is worthy of the book. 


* Cambridge University Press. 


A Correction. 


_ We have received the following from Brigadier General 
POR: GrGrores= 


On page 206 of Tue Contemporary Review for February 1937 
there appears, in an article by Mr. Otto Lehmann-Russbiildt, the 
following assertion : 

“* Rearmament creates more illusion than security’ is not a 
pacifist’s slogan, but a statement by Brigadier-General P. R. C. 
Groves (in The Observer of February gth, 1937).” 


This is indeed a curious rendering of a statement which runs 
as follows : 
“ But rearmament—unless it be in accordance with the re- 


quirements of modern warfare—will merely create an illusion of 
security.” 


Printed in Great Britain. 


